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PREFACE. 

As Chairman of the Committee which arranged the Conferences 
here recorded, I have been asked to write a few words as to 
their significance and intention. 

The Rural Organisation Council was the outcome of a meeting 
of representatives of twenty Societies working for rural betterment 
held at Westminster in October, 1916. Lord Selborne, in presiding, 
indicated a joint body to focus their activities when they had a 
common outlook and unite their influence when they desired to 
exercise it. Lord Henry Bentinck and Mr. Christopher Turnor 
moved a resolution for the founding of the Council as a federation, 
and a Provisional Committee was elected to draft a constitution, 
which was prepared and adopted in January, 1917. 

At that date, the Government had tentatively, very tentatively, 
carried the Small Holdings Colonies Bill through Parliament. 
Since that date, the rural labourer's minimum wage of 25 shillings, 
a far bolder bid towards rural prosperity, has been secured, subject 
to temporary evasion, by the Corn Production Bill. 

In this state of things, the Rural Organisation Council is faced 
with a big task and an unparalleled opportunity. Can it command 
a sufficient amount of united loyalty, tolerant accommodation 
and combined driving-power to advance a cause of deep national 
importance — the industrial and economic and social revitalising 
of the countryside ? Can it, in the welter and upheaval of public 
calamity, use the occasion for a patient and solid co-operative 
scheme of what Lord Selborne elsewhere described with approval 
a " as revolution " ? 



IV. 

The Council has wisely felt that, in the over-urban condition 
of public opinion and so as to formulate its own policy, it was 
expedient to bring the delegates of its component Societies into 
Conference. In February the problems of Wages, Rural Credit, 
Rural Planning and Housing, Small Holdings and the De-urbanisa- 
tion of Industries, were discussed. Now, in October, the funda- 
mental questions of Rural Education and Village Amenities have 
been explored at a Conference to which the delegates welcomed 
Government representatives as visitors from the Boards of Agricul- 
ture and Education. The following pages are a careful and valuable 
record of these debates. 

Men and women of insight and far-sight, professional and 
otherwise, have been brought by the lessons of the War to an 
increasing and passionate sense of the nation's responsibility for 
restoring Rural Life back to a high level of honour and prosperity. 
On all physical and spiritual grounds the cultivation of the soil, 
supplementing the manifold skill of time-honoured husbandry 
by the methods of modern mechanical and chemical science, is 
once more to be restored as a noble vocation of British industry, 
involving the creation and employment of a healthy peasantry 
and the production of a fair share of the nation's food. The 
settlement with their families in villages of the homeland, which 
they will have saved from a horrible peril, with reasonable prospects 
for a cheerful social life, of the men who, able-bodied or curably 
disabled, will presently return from the Warfare, is at last being 
recognised as a national duty. It is the business of our Council 
te encourage and aid that settlement. 

Sir Charles Bathurst, in a word of friendly criticism at the 
birth of our Council, said that the primary object of Rural Life 
is the increased cultivation of agricultural land. Our Conferences 
endorse that view, but also show that the problem of Rural Life 
is one larger, manifold problem. Farmers and scientists, teachers 
and labourers, engineers and artists, architects and ploughmen. 



stockmen and gardeners, shepherds and handicraftsmen, will all be 
wanted in joyful co-operation for the structure of a restored order 
of social life. The life that should result will be very great, and 
a calm and healthy glory that our forefathers had almost driven 
from these islands will come home again. 



WARWICK DRAPER. 



October, 1917. 



The Development of Rural Life 

Official Report of Conference held Feb. 9th and 1 oth, 

1 9 1 7, under the auspices of the Rural Organisation 

Council, to consider various questions relating to 

the Development of Rural Life. 

Chairman : Lieut.-Col. J. W. Hills, M.P. 

A TWO-DAYS' Conference on Rural Organisation was held at 
the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on February 
9th and 1 oth, at the invitation of the Rural Organisation 
Council. The following societies were represented : 

The Agricultural Organisation Society. 

The Arts and Crafts Society. 

The Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society. 

The County Councils Association. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 

The Home Arts and Industries Association. 

The Housing Organisation Society. 

The National Housing and Town Planning Council. 

The National Land and Home League. 

The National Union of Women Workers. 

The Rural Co-partnership Housing Trust. 

The Rural Housing and Sanitation Association. 

The Vacant Land Cultivation Society. 

The Women's Local Government Society. 

The members of the Conference included : 

Professor S. D. Adshead. Miss V. M. M. Cox. 

Mr. Henry R. Aldridge. Mr. Ewart G. Culpin. 

Miss Mary Beeton, M.A. Mr. Warwick Draper. 

Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. Mrs. F. T. Trustram Eve. 

Mr. E. Betham. Miss M. L. Forbes. 

Mr. Edward Bond. Miss L. B. Fox. 

Mrs. Victor Branford. Miss N. E. Green. 

Miss A. Leigh Browne. Mr. G. Montagu Harris. 

Mr. C. A. Buckmaster. Col. J. W. Hills, M.P. 

Mr. J. Willis Bund. The Rt. Hon. Henry Hob- 
Mr. G. W. Butcher. house, M.P. 

The Hon. Mrs. Carpenter. Miss D. M. Hunter. 

Mr. J. E. Champney. Miss M. S. Kilgour, M.A. 

Mr. Lawrence Chubb. Mr. H. V. Lanchester. 
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Miss E. S. Lidgett. Miss G. K. Scovell. 

Mr. F. Litchfield. Mr. C. R. Seymour. 

Mr. V. A. Malcolmson. Coun. Harold Shawcross, J. P. 

Mrs. Heron Maxwell. County Councillor H. Tuer 

Dr. R. 0. Moon. Shawcross, J.P. 

Mr. E. H. Newman. Coun. Samuel Smethurst, J.P. 

Mrs. E. R. Pease. Mr. F. Swanzy. 

Sir Owen Philipps, M.P. Mr. Christopher Turnor. 

Mrs. Herbert Reade. Mrs. G. F. Watts. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Saye and Mr. J. R. White. 

Sele. Mr. Henry Wilson. 

FIRST DAY— February 9th, 191 7. 

Col. J. W. Hills, M.P., the Chairman of the Rural Organisa- 
tion Council, welcomed the delegates in the name of the Council. 
He pointed out that the Conference was concerned with the village 
and every aspect of village life — wages, houses, amenities, recreation, 
credit, etc. The larger questions of food production, etc., they were 
not directly concerned with in that room. Those matters before 
them had always been of the greatest importance, but the war had 
increased their importance a thousandfold. This meant that they 
had to move and to move at once, and to get the Government to 
move and to move at once. Although they were not concerned 
with the larger issues of food supply and food production, they were 
concerned with the supply of food in the village. Around Berlin 
food for 200,000 families was provided by the labour of school 
children, who were organised to cultivate the gardens. This was 
an example they might well have in mind. While in many things 
it was well to base their preparations on the possibility of a long 
war, in this question of the restoration of rural England they must 
prepare for a short war, so as to have everything ready for the day 
when our sailors and soldiers should be returning. They must press 
home their policy until they saw the land of England tilled to the 
fullest extent. They could only do this by securing such conditions 
in regard to rural life as would tempt the demobilised sailor or 
soldier to settle in the homeland. He had visited most of the 
colonies and had every sympathy with the necessity for peopling 
them with a vigorous population, but their business there was the 
future of England. Let them start to colonise England, and to make 
it a better country to live in than it had been in the past. Now was 
our chance, because there was coming home an army of men in the 
prime of life who had spent the past few years in the open air and 
would not go back to office life. These men had seen the land of 
France and Flanders, where every inch was cultivated and where 
the peasant and his family lived on the land. They wanted to have 
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those conditions themselves, and if we were to retain them we must 
give them something worth having. The old conditions were not 
worth having. The soldiers had seen the higher type of rural life 
in France and wanted the same thing here. It could be done, and 
they must insist that the Government take steps to make rural life 
so attractive that there would be thousands and even hundreds of 
thousands of returned soldiers seeking homes on the soil of England. 

SUBJECT I. 

The immediate steps that can be taken in the villages 
towards assisting the Board of Agriculture in con- 
nection with the production of food during the War. 

The first resolution, 

That immediate steps be taken to secure the cultivation of the 
gardens of sailors and soldiers and others absent on war service, 
during their absence, 

was briefly moved by Mr. Christopher Turnor, who said that 
this proposal was not only one which should be supported for the 
benefit of the occupants of the gardens, but also from the point' of 
view of seeing that every garden was cultivated as well as possible. 
Although Women's War Committees were doing much in some 
districts to secure that this was done, there were many places where 
nothing had been done. Members of the federated societies could 
do much good by forming local committees and getting the school 
children set to work. It was surprising how much could be done, 
even by the work of school children, if they kept steadily at it. 

Mr. Swanzy, in supporting, suggested the employment of school 
children. There would not only be the immediate economic value 
in the production of food, but the children would benefit from an 
educational point of view. A circular letter on the subject might 
be addressed to the Educational Committees of the County Councils. 

Mr. J. Willis Bund spoke of what had been done in his own 
neighbourhood in Worcestershire in this direction. Great success 
had attended the efforts to buy up surplus produce from the cot- 
tages and sending it to different markets. They were now trying to 
form a large society to carry this out right through the country. 
The result had been that the neighbours who saw some people get- 
ting as much as 10s. and £1 a week from this source were asking, 
" Why cannot we do it?" If they could be assured that there was a 
market for their goods, that would be the best means of making the 
villagers more inclined to cultivate their gardens. It would be far 
more effective, he was afraid, than any appeal to patriotism. Where 
the system had been carried out there was a great demand for seed 
potatoes, while there was little demand from places where nothing 
had been done. 
Mr. Harold Shawcross urged the extension of the Cultivation 
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af Lands Order to rural districts. An immense amount of good had 
been done in the towns, and many rural districts were anxious that 
they should have the same powers. 

Mr. Henry Hobhouse said that when the Order was issued he 
urged Mr. Prothero to extend it to rural districts, and the reply was 
that the Board of Agriculture was unwilling to take any labour 
whatever from the farmer. The War Agricultural Committees had 
full power to deal with the rural districts, and he thought they would 
have power to acquire any land that was badly cultivated or not 
cultivated. 

Mr. Butcher, as a supporter of the Vacant Lands Cultivation 
Society, said there was a confusion of thought between the two 
speakers. The War Agricultural Committees dealt only with large 
tracts of land, and Mr. Shawcross alluded to allotments, cultivated 
in spare time, which would not take labour from the farms. He 
fully agreed with Mr. Shawcross. In London they had provided 
3,000 allotments, all producing food from land which was formerly, 
much of it, covered with bricks and other rubbish. When the Order 
was about to be issued, he saw Lord Crawford, and urged that it should 
be made applicable to rural districts, and in reply Lord Crawford 
said he considered there were already sufficient allotments in rural 
districts. 

Mr. Aldridge pointed out that many urban areas, more especially 
around London, were controlled by Rural District Councils, which 
had no locus standi under the Order, and therefore these districts 
(such as those under the Croydon Rural District Council and the 
Hendon Rural District Council, were unable to receive any benefit 
from the Order). 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

By leave of the Conference, Mr. Turnor, who was to have 
spoken on Saturday on the question of village societies, briefly 
introduced the matter under the general head of Subject I. He said 
the Conference had many excellent resolutions down on the agenda 
for discussion, but the first point they had to see to was whether 
these things could be carried out best in an organised or an unor- 
ganised state. They would all agree that they would only succeed 
is the " community sense " was aroused. As a nation we must be 
better organised than in the past, and he hoped they would recognise 
that the parish was the basic unit of the organisation. It was on 
this basis that they must organise for the future if the nation was to 
recuperate from the effects of the war. Village war societies were 
3s recognition of this basis, and the federated societies might assist in 
forming such bodies in any part of the country where their members 
lived. The society could be easily organised and carried on, and 
would be of inestimable value, especially where the parish council 
was inactive, as occurred in some places, while where the parish 
council was active the village war society would work in with it in 
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perfect harmony. It was necessary to institute a big campaign of 
thrift. He was afraid that the subject of thrift was hardly appre- 
ciated in many rural areas, and that very false ideas of economy pre- 
vailed. There was a danger that many people would economise 
simply by not buying. They had practically no knowledge of food 
values, and did not appreciate the fact that oftentimes they could 
obtain the same benefit by the expenditure of less money than they 
were now spending. Village war societies could be of great use in 
carrying on this campaign. 

SUBJECT II. 

The Conference then passed to the consideration of Subject II. 
The legislative and other measures which must be 
adopted at an early date for the organisation of satis- 
factory conditions of rural life, with particular regard 
to the demobilisation of sailors and soldiers. 
[Note. — This comprised the principal matters with which the 
Rural Organisation Council proposes to concern itself, and upon 
which it was desired, by means of the Conference, to arrive at some 
agreed general basis of policy for future action.] 

SMALL HOLDINGS. 

On the question of Small Holdings, resolutions had been sub- 
mitted by — 

The County Councils Association. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 

The National Housing and Town Planning Council. 

Mr. Hobhouse moved the following resolution on the question 
of small holdings, standing in the name of the County Councils 
Association : — 

That County Councils should endeavour to provide small 
holdings for suitable ex-service men who are not prepared to go 
to the State Colonies. As far as possible, County Councils 
should establish colonies of small holdings, under the conditions 
recommended by the Departmental Committee. 

He said, although there had been a perfectly unanimous report 

by the Departmental Committee as to the colony system, the Govern- 
ment had done very little in the matter, and had provided only 6,000 
acres in England and Wales. This was totally inadequate, and it 
was therefore necessary to see if local authorities could do anything 
to supply the deficiency. The County Councils would, he thought, 
as a rule, be willing to do so, but the cost could not fall on the rates, 
and there must be loans. Unfortunately, the Government had 
turned off the tap, and no loans could be got. It was essential that 
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the old system of detached holdings should be supplemented, and that 
colonies should be established, either in the form of entirely new 
colonies of small holdings or, as he thought would be best, by estab- 
lishing colonies around existing villages. He would be glad if the 
Conference would emphasise this policy. 

Mr. Willis Bund supported the resolution. In providing small 
holdings one of the most important things was to see that suitable 
land was provided, and he agreed that as a rule it would be far^ better 
to use existing villages. Where they had already got a place where 
small holdings were prosperous, it would be far better to extend the 
holdings there than to go to another place where they might not 
succeed, even if it did cost more to buy land around the existing 
villages than it would do if they went further afield. 

Mr. Christopher Turnor regretted the form of the resolution. 
It was a pity there was no reference to the Small Holdings Colonies 
Act, because for the first time that embodied the underlying princi- 
ples which every country in the world had proved to be the basis of 
success for small holdings. He thought the Conference should dis- 
tinctly affirm its approval of that Act. County Councils should be 
directed to provide their holdings in colonies and under conditions at 
least as favourable as under the Government scheme. They must 
ensure that in the future no single man should be placed on the land 
except under the soundest conditions. Men would not be kept in 
this country unless they were offered conditions as favourable as those 
offered by our Dominions. They had all seen the announcement 
just made that in Australia the Government would give credit up to 
IOO per cent, to enable small holders to equip their holdings, but 
what would be done here ? We had been talking and legislating for 
years about small holdings, but we had done practically nothing in 
the way of providing credit. 

Mr. Harold Shawcross said if land could not be bought now, 
the local authorities could obtain options. He urged that there should 
be an effort made to urge the authorities to look ahead to this extent, 

Mrs. Branford could not understand why the State colonies were 
held up as an example. The first colony established was fifteen 
miles from a market, the land was bare, there were no trees, and it 
was swept by the cold winds from the sea, and altogether was ideally 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Betham said before the scheme was taken in hand it may 
have merited Mrs. Branford's description, but it was rapidly being 
improved with the forty-six homesteads "which were being erected, 
and would be still further improved when the trees which were pro- 
posed had been planted. It was excellent land. 

Mr. Lawrence W. Chubb protested strongly against proposals 
which had been put forward for settling sailors and soldiers after 
demobilisation upon common lands. Such land had only remained 
unenclosed because, generally speaking, it was poor in quality and 
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almost worthless for arable use. The best and not the worst land 
should be taken for such experiments. Moreover, common land was 
of great use to the public for recreation and amenity, and in many 
districts existing small holdings could not be profitably worked if the 
commons were expropriated, because the present holders would then 
have nowhere to graze their animals when their own land was under 
crop. In one recent experiment in Cornwall fifty acres of common 
land had been taken to set up eight small holdings, which might or 
might not be successful, but the immediate effect had been to 
seriously injure over one hundred occupiers of ancient small hold- 
ings, who found that the common left was insufficient to supply their 
cattle with pasturage in the summer months. 

The resolution was then carried. 

Mr. Willis Bund moved, on behalf of the County Councils 
Association, 

That the Public Works Loans Commissioners should be 
authorised to resume the issue of loans to County Councils for 
the purchase and adaptation of lands for small holdings. 

It was necessary to have the land ready for the men before they 
were demobilised. The acquisition of land took some time, and it 
would take further time to adapt it. If they could start to-morrow, 
it would take eighteen months before the men could be put upon 
the land. What were the men to do in the meantime ? If the land 
was not ready they would take the attractive offers of the Colonies. 
Unless they could have places where the men could have a fair start, 
they would be driven to the money-lender, and could never succeed. 

On the suggestion of Mr, Harold Shawcross, it was decided 
to add to the resolution the words, " on condition that the purchase 
money be invested in War Loan," and the amended resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hobhouse moved — 

That the following amendments should be made in the Small 
Holdings Act: 

(a) Councils should be given the same powers to improve and 

manage their estates as are possessed by trustees of a 
settled estate. 

(b) The maximum term of fifty years for logins for buildings 
on small holdings should be extended to sixty years. 

(c) Buildings erected under the Act with the approval of the 

Board of Agriculture should be exempted from local bye- 
laws. 

(d) The powers of County Councils to acquire land for the 
purpose of providing small holdings should be extended 
to the purchase or hiring of land for the purpose of 
leasing it to a parish council for sub-letting in allot- 
ments. 
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On the question of the exemption from bye-laws of buildings 
erected under the Act, Mr. Harold Shawcross urged that the 
approval of the Local Government Board should be obtained, as well 
as that of the Board of Agriculture. It was important in the inter- 
ests of national health that no precaution should be neglected. 

Mr. Hobhouse differed. They did not want any more complica- 
tion of authorities. 

Mr. Betham said it was unwieldy to have two authorities in re- 
gard to one set of plans. 

Mr. Montagu Harris urged that the Board of Agriculture were 
as competent to supervise plans and buildings as were the Local 
Government Board. 

On being put to the meeting, resolutions (a), (b) and (d) were 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. Shawcross moved as an amendment to (c) the addition of 
the words, " and of the Local Government Board." 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Litchfield moved the addition of the words " plans of " 
before " buildings." It was essential that the buildings, when erected, 
should be under the supervision of the local authority. 

This was accepted by Mr. Hobhouse, and the resolution was then 
carried. 

Mr. Tuer Shawcross moved the following resolution, standing 
in the name of the National Housing and Town Planning Council : 
That this Conference is of opinion that the Rural Organisa- 
tion Council will render a real national service by the -prepara- 
tion of a series of practical legislative proposals framed with a 
view to secure : 

(a) That allotments and small holdings shall be readily at- 

tainable at reasonable rents, and on land which shall be 
both suitable find convenient; and 

(b) That where such land cannot be secured on reasonable 
terms by voluntary agreement, Local 'Authorities shall 
be given power to acquire land approximating to the 
value of the land as assessed for purposes of rating and 
taxation. 

He said it was a wonder that any small holdings were successful. 
In his own district they had men at work on one thousand acres pro- 
ducing twice as much as was produced there before. It was not the 
best of land, and it was absurd to say that small holdings could only 
succeed on the best land. They had only to go to Denmark to test 
that. What was needed was organisation, credit, and seeing that the 
right men were put on the land. Land for allotments should be 
owned by the local authority, and always kept for that purpose. 

Mr. White mentioned a case not six miles from Charing Cross 
of a landowner who tethered a goat on his land to prevent it being 
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taken for the production of human food. In view of the danger of 
famine it was essential to pay more attention to the question of the 
acquisition of land. The Vacant Lands Cultivation Society were 
increasing the number of their plot-holders, actually established on 
ten-rod plots at the rate of two hundred a week in the Metropolitan 
area alone. 

Mr. Willis Bund said he knew some local authorities who were 
quite capable of fixing the assessments low if they thought of acquir- 
ing it. It was contrary to the elementary principles of justice for 
the price to be fixed by one of the parties to the transaction. 

Mr. Aldridge said that in the interests of the landowner an end 
should be put to the present methods of working in the dark in ac- 
quiring land. There was too often the feeling, perhaps not well 
founded, that there was one law for the rich and another for the poor, 
and that the men who took land in small quantities had not fair play 
as compared with the men who took the large farms. The proposal 
meant the taking of strong measures, but it was also just, and it was 
by strong and just measures that we should succeed. 

Mr. Turnor said he hoped we should not be satisfied with culti- 
vating waste land in war time, but would follow the example of every 
continental nation in surrounding its big towns with allotments and 
small holdings. He cited particularly the case of Paris, where one 
could find rings of cultivation of different types, growing to larger 
holdings the further they went from the city. What would they 
find around London ? There was hardly anything but grass, except 
in Essex, where excellent cultivation was going on, especially in 
growing produce under glass. What had been done there could be 
done in other parts. It would increase the food supply, and give 
fresh vegetables instead of imported ones, an important feature from 
a health standpoint. It would also allow the formation of small 
dairies, and lead to the abolition of the keeping of cows in the back 
streets of the towns in the abominable conditions known to all of 
them. 

Mr. Hobhouse said you could not get a piece of accommodation 
land for small holdings just where you wanted it at the price paid by 
a large farmer for the whole of his land of various qualities. He 
suggested the omission from the resolution of the words " rating 
arid." 

Miss Hunter said that while recognising that legislation was re- 
quired to prevent landowners from exacting unfair prices for land 
required for public purposes, there were cases in which compulsory 
purchase at the rateable value would be grossly unjust. In the neigh- 
bourhood of growing towns and suburbs it not infrequently occurred 
that land which had been bought by its present owners at a building 
value might still be rated at an agricultural value; it would be mani- 
festly unfair to compel owners to sell at a lower price than that at 
which they had purchased. 
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Mr. Litchfield moved the addition of the words " provided 
owners be allowed to claim that the land should be assessed for rating 
purposes at such an amount as they consider represents its value." 

The Chairman recalled that on the first raising of the question 
of the single tax he urged that every person should be allowed to 
assess his own land, but he could get no support. He was glad to 
hear that it received so much support to-day. 

Mr. Shawcross accepted the omission of the words " rating and." 
The resolution so altered was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Litchfield moved the following resolution, standing in the 
name of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association : 

That this Conference is of opinion that special efforts should 
be made to develop small holdings in the neighbourhood of all 
large towns. 

He said the matter had been thoroughly discussed on the previous 
resolution, and in view of the remarks of Mr. Turnor he would not 
labour the point. The practice would have many advantages, and 
would carry out one of the vital principles of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association of providing around every town a wide 
belt of agricultural land. Not only would this land produce fresh 
wholesome food, but it would have a wonderful effect upon the health 
of the population. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Conference then adjourned. 

FIRST DAY— Afternoon. 

Mr. Leslie-Scott being unable to attend, Lt.-Col. Hills presided at 
the afternoon session. 

WAGE QUESTIONS. 

Mr. Harold Shawcross moved the following resolution, stand- 
ing in the name of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council : 

That in view of the facts : 

(a) That prior to the war 60 per cent, of the ordinary agri- 
cultural labourers of England received less than \%s. per 
week with all their sources of earnings taken into con- 
sideration; 

(_b) That in the North of England and Scotland prosperous 
farmers were at the same time paying wages of from 
25^. to 20s. per week; and 

(c) That given skill in management and an adequate supply 
of capital, the labour of the well paid worker on the land 
is proportionately more productive than the labour of 
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the badly paid farm worker; this Conference urges 
that, prior to the close of the war, the Government 
should take the necessary steps to introduce and carry 
into effect legislation for the fixing of a legal minimum 
wage in agriculture. 

He said the necessity for this should be put on very high grounds. 
It was the duty of the State to see that each family had proper means 
to bring up its members properly, and to be of the best use to the 
State. The economic question, Can it pay ? could be answered 
promptly in the affirmative, as it was known that proper work could 
not be done by men poorly fed and housed. A man would do the 
work he was paid for, and no more. The food controller said we 
should not' eat more than i\ lbs. of meat a week, but when had the 
labourer been able to have this amount for himself? In Lancashire 
he had been connected for forty years with the cotton spinning in- 
dustry. Forty years ago the mills worked ten hours a week longer 
and they paid wages 50 per cent, less, and yet the cost per pound of 
yarn spun was no more than it was then. High wages prevailed in 
Lancashire, but they got full value for it, and Lancashire men who 
went elsewhere and paid half the wages were satisfied that they did 
not get as much return for their money. Now was the time when 
we could get this minimum wage, as farmers were prosperous and 
getting higher prices than they had ever dreamt of. 

Mr. S. Smethurst said he was in favour of the resolution. We 
needed a very considerable education on the point of wages. Rus- 
kin's statement that one man could only succeed in business by taking 
something from somebody else, or that one man could only succeed 
at another's expense, was an absolute fallacy. Wages should be as 
high in rural districts as corresponding work in urban districts, and 
capital in agriculture ought to be assured of as good a return as 
capital in cotton. It was sheer imbecility to neglect agriculture, and 
to allow academic considerations and political prejudices to stand in 
the way of improvement. Whatever their previous political faith, 
they must get out of it and think of the nation as a whole. If they 
could improve agriculture they would be adding to the wealth of the 
country, and by adding to the national wealth they were adding to 
that of the individual. Every thinking man must realise that the 
wage of the rural labourer needed to be very considerably increased. 
He had that morning been reading the rural part of the Land Inquiry 
Report, and he had been saddened to think that such things as were 
there disclosed could have been allowed to exist in this country. They 
must ensure that in the future they were open to no such reproach. 

Mr. Turnor welcomed the expression of opinion of Mr. Smeth- 
hurst as voicing a considerable body of urban opinion. There was 
no doubt the question must be attended to, and the workers in the 
towns were not satisfied that the country workers should be so badly 
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paid. But increase of wages was not all that was needed. Man 
does not live by bread alone, and there were many other things to 
improve. There was the question of the relations between the farmer 
and the labourer, which was no longer what it used to be, and there 
was the necessity for giving facilities for education, recreation, and 
general advancement. It was not enough to say that the agricul- 
turist must have a living wage : the townsman must understand that 
agriculture must never again be in the condition it was in in the years 
of depression. We had not understood that agriculture was the 
staple industry of the country; that the country side was the only 
breeding ground of a strong race; that it was the only industry which 
really created new wealth — by drawing elements from the air and 
soil and turning them into commercial assets. Farmers must be 
assured of a proper return in order to pay the living wage to the 
labourer. He would not talk of tariffs, but he did want to advocate 
protection, as opposed to penalisation — protection of the farmer 
against himself, against the middleman, against the vested interests. 
Agriculture was still only half developed, and here was a real means 
of adding to national wealth. The output of agriculture could be 
doubled, and steps should be taken to secure that great development. 

Mr. Litchfield said this question affected the urban worker as 
well as the rural worker, for the wages in small towns were often 
based on what the latter earned on the land. To attract labour the 
railway companies would offer a few shillings a week more to attract 
the men, and the cotton spinners would give them half a crown more 
— and make five shillings out of them. There would have to be a 
difference in the amount paid to labourers around large towns, and 
those in the depth of the country. He advocated strongly the system 
of profit-sharing practised by Lady Wantage. 

Mr. Willis Bund said it would be dangerous to pass any resolu- 
tion fixing a minimum wage before it was known what would be the 
price of agricultural products after the war. He would be glad to 
see wage boards set up, but it would be absurd to fix a figure. 

Mr. Swanzy asked how could we expect to attract discharged 
sailors and soldiers to work on the land if they were not guaranteed 
a minimum wage. 

Mrs. Eve said we must take into consideration the question of 
weather. At present a labourer was paid if he could not do his 
regular work, because he was employed on odd jobs around the farm, 
and that counted in the week's work. If, however, the farmer had 
to pay a fixed wage, and it was wet for three days in the week, he 
would not pay for those days. There was also the fear that the 
minimum wage would become .the maximum. 

Mrs. Reade mentioned that the highest wages were paid in 
Northumberland and the lowest in South Oxfordshire. She under- 
stood that the results of school examinations showed that the highest 
results were obtained in Northumberland, and the lowest in Oxford- 
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shire. That seemed to prove that not only were they starving the 
labourer and his family, but they were starving the next generation, 
mentally as well as physically. 

Mr. Aldridge pointed out that there was no reference to a 
bargain in the resolution. Speaking with a close knowledge of the 
views of Trade Union leaders he was quite confident that the Trade 
Unions would not agree to the basing of a claim to higher wages 
on a bargain as to prices, but they would base it on the fact that the 
" labourer is worthy of his hire." The townsman was willing to give 
fair consideration to protection or any other new proposal, but these 
must be decided upon their merits. 

Mr. Tuer Shawcross, from the point of view of the farmer, 
said he wished to see a minimum wage for the benefit of the farmer. 
Unfortunately, it did pay the farmer to cultivate land poorly, and to 
hold more than he could properly cultivate. With regard to the 
present wages, which had been raised, these were not so beneficial, 
owing to the rise of prices, as the old wages were. Even when 
farmers were desirous of paying more wages, the pressure brought by 
other farmers made it difficult for them to act. He knew instances 
where the labourer was surreptitiously paid a small extra amount 
weekly so that the neighbouring farmers should not know. The 
grave charge against the farmer was that men had been leaving the 
land in the last few years, while the state of farming had been getting 
better and better for the past fifteen years. If farming was to be 
carried on in a proper way there must be an adequate supply of labour, 
and this could only be secured by a rise in the wages. 

Mr. Francis Bond said profit-sharing was an admirable idea, but 
it would be difficult to make general: He would gladly see more 
experiments of this sort. In regard to Mr. Harold Shawcross's re- 
marks as to the wages in Lancashire it must be remembered that 
there was a great difference between the labourer in the north and 
in the south, and although the northern farmer paid higher wages 
he got better value for his money than did the southern farmer. He 
related several incidents to bear out this point. He could not say 
whether this was cause or effect, whether the wages were low because 
the men could not work so well, or whether generations of low feed- 
ing had caused him to be incapable of earning so much. 

Mr. T- E. Champney said the Conference was mainly concerned 
with the returning soldier, who would be coming back to all parts of 
the country. Whether he came from the north or the south, he 
would come back a vigorous worker, and would be settling all over 
the country. There was no doubt that the workpeople in the south 
were not sq good as those in the north, but one way of equalising this 
was to establish such a wage as would attract the northern soldiers to 
settle anywhere. The men from the front must be assured that if 
they settled in the south they would be treated differently from what 
had been the case in the past. Men had talked together of these 
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things while on active service, and they had learned the conditions of 
labour in the south. 

Mrs. Branford said they must remember that cheap labour was 
not cheap. They must make the farmer realise that they were not 
proposing to put a tax upon him, but were putting him in the way of 
benefiting himself by paying a proper wage. That was a point upon 
which townspeople could have an opinion as well as those who lived 
in the country, because after all they, too, were human beings, and 
knew their own capacities depended on a proper scale of living. If 
the farmers could be made to realise that point, the way to reform 
would be made much simpler. And that instances of this abounded, 
e.g., not only the comparative value of labour in the south and north 
of England pointed out by Mr. Bond, but again in Ireland where 
wages were still lower, labour was notoriously less efficient. The point 
had been gone into at length by great employers of labour, notably 
the first Lord Brassey, and was a commonplace of political economy. 
A lower standard of wage was realised in the U.S.A. to mean a lower 
standard of work. In proof of the truth of this they had only to 
watch the progress of Irishmen in America and the Colonies to see 
what they were capable of. There was no need therefore to com- 
pensate the farmers for having to pay better wages, or to look on the 
minimum wage as anything but a benefit to agriculture. 

Miss Hunter said that one reason in favour of Government inter- 
ference with the wages of agricultural labour was the want of organi- 
sation among agricultural labourers. There was a precedent for such 
interference in the Government action affecting various unorganised 
and sweated industries, and though she would not like to describe 
agriculture as a sweated industry, it was undoubtedly very difficult 
for the agricultural labourer to improve his own position through the 
action of Trade Unions, which had proved so effective in raising 
wages in many urban industries. 

The Chairman said there were two methods which could be 
adopted to secure their object: (i) a fixed minimum, and (2) local 
wage boards fixing prices in consultation. He was afraid a general 
minimum wage would have to be so low as to do little good except 
in the worst paid districts. The trades boards had done splendid work 
in levelling up wages in certain industries to what was paid by good 
employers. And they had done much more than that. He was of 
opinion that the increase of wages was not a question of tariff, but it 
should be done because it would pay the farmer. It would be a 
national disaster if after this war our countryside should be worse 
depopulated than it was before. Many of the men who had gone to 
the front would never come back again, and the only way to replace 
those who had been lost was to establish a virile race upon the soil. 

Mrs. Pease asked for the addition of the following rider : 

And that the Government be urged at once to fix a minimum 
wage for the agricultural labourers exempted from military service. 
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She said that at present labourers were being exempted by the 
tribunals for agricultural work, and they were compelled to work for 
the same farmer at a rate of about a pound a week. She knew of 
farmers who refused to give higher wages than this, and when their 
men make application for more money and said they could not live 
on this and would go elsewhere, had informed them that they had 
been exempted on condition that they worked on that particular farm. 
She was glad to say that some men had had pluck enough to leave, 
and find employment at an increase of 7s. or 5s. a week. 

The statement aroused considerable interest in the Conference, 
and indignation was expressed at this state of affairs. 

The Chairman ruled that a matter of such importance could not 
be introduced as a rider. Mrs. Pease had disclosed a very grave state 
of affairs, and if it could be shown that farmers were using the Mili- 
tary Service Act for the purpose of keeping down wages, the Council 
must take it seriously into consideration. It would be better to have 
an adequate discussion at some future time. 

On being put to the meeting, the original resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

RURAL CREDIT. 

The Conference then proceeded to the consideration of Rural 
Credit, a subject upon which, the Chairman said, there was a great 
deal of ignorance and misunderstanding. 

Mrs. Branford moved the following resolution : 

That in order to secure increased out-put it is urgently neces- 
sary to give largely increased credit facilities to all classes of 
the rural population. 

For fifteen years, she said, attempts had been made to press forward 
the question of rural credit, but it seemed impossible to arouse a 
public opinion on the subject. Farmers and small holders constantly 
required credit, and that was not so easy since the country banks had 
been amalgamated with the joint stock banks, and were now merely 
agencies for collecting the local money and transferring that money 
and credit to London. That process must be reversed to restore 
agricultural stability. Alhough credit banks might not work every- 
where in this country, that was no reason for despairing of a rural 
credit system. They did not exhaust the possibilities, and it might 
be possible for the farmer or small holder to obtain credit through his 
co-operative trading association. What form of credit would be the' 
best was a subject for discussion, but we must realise that it was use- 
less giving land and other things unless we also gave a share of 
credit. The great importance of this subject could not be exag- 
gerated. The percentage of defaulters in the great agricultural bank 
movement on the Continent was found by experience to be very low 
indeed, and in the societies indeed practically negligible. 
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Mr. Smethurst hoped that after the war among other revolutions 
would be seen a drastic change in the attitude of bankers towards 
commerce. All efforts to improve the productivity of the country 
should be encouraged.. We raised too many bogeys about securities, 
and we must be prepared to take risks. The man was the best 
security. 

Mr. Turnor said, unfortunately our own bankers had never 
realised that mutual guarantee was a first class security. The 
Raiffeisen banks of Germany had a yearly turnover of three hundred 
and fifty million pounds, with practically no loss. Perhaps a system 
better suited to our temperament was the Belgian system of clubs. A 
man wishing to borrow there went to the central agricultural club, 
and applied for his money. The clubs were utilised for all sorts of 
purposes, supplies of seeds^ marketing, etc., so the applicant's neigh- 
bours could have no knowledge that he went for the purpose of 
borrowing money. He could get 85 per cent., if he were an owner, 
of the value of his land stock, and if a tenant he could get 60 per 
cent, on the value of his movable goods. The only security was the 
man's reputation. The clubs borrowed from the banks, and the 
Government guaranteed dividends. They also passed legislation 
giving to the clubs the position of preferential creditors. He was of 
opinion that much could be done in the way of guaranteeing interest. 
Whether it was by State action or not, it was evident that credit must 
be given. To work without credit was like trying to make bricks with- 
out straw. It was not difficult to find means if we applied our 
ingenuity to the problem, but the only way we had exercised our 
ingenuity in the past seemed to be in the direction of checking the 
development of small holdings. The surprise was not that small 
holdings had not succeeded better than they had, but that they had 
succeeded as well as they had in spite of all the difficulties which had 
been placed in their way. In Germany there were two main credit 
organisations, the Landschaft, which was the first formed, and which 
was intended to give credit to the large owners, and the Raiffeisen, 
which was formed later to assist the small holder, and which was 
supplied with its first funds from the Landschaft. It must be remem- 
bered that it was not only the farmer and the small holder who re- 
quired credit, but the landowner as well, for oftentimes he had no 
floating capital. First of all the landowner must be educated up to a 
real interest in his estate, and the proper development of it. There 
was no difficulty in getting money for these societies once they were 
set on foot. The money was borrowed in pre-war times at 3 or 
3! per cent, interest, and lent at 5 per cent., including the sinking 
fund. This was a perfectly sound form of borrowing, for it pro- 
vided for the gradual repayment of both principal and interest in a 
given time. Raising money on mortgage was not a sound method. 
But for the small holder ail these things were useless unless expert 
advice was provided, the provision of credit would not be fully effec- 
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tive, and this was one of the things to which careful attention must 
be directed. 

Mr. Malcolmson moved the following amendment : 

That the Government should take adequate measures to en- 
sure the establishment of .a comprehensive system for the provi- 
sion of credit facilities. 

This was accepted by Mrs. Branford. 

Mr. Aldridge moved the addition of the words : 

That the Rural Organisation Council be asked to report upon 
practical proposals to be placed before the Government. 

This also was agreed to. 

Mr. Litchfield quoted the example of the National Deposit 
Friendly Society and similar institutions, and said it should not be- 
difficult to form such organisations for the purpose of rural credit. 

The resolution, amended as above, was carried unanimously. 

CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Tuer Shawcross moved the following resolution : 

That every endeavour be made to encourage co-operation in 
agriculture. 

He said that with the strong individuality of our country people 
it was difficult to get them to co-operate. It had been many times 
tried, only to be viewed with suspicion. But it was also viewed with 
suspicion in Denmark when it was first introduced, as well as in 
Ireland. So that although the task might be slow and uphill, it had 
been the same in other European countries which had attempted it. 

Mr. Turnor said there was perhaps more co-operation than was 
realised, when we remembered the pig clubs, friendly societies, etc., 
which existed. The failure of co-operation was largely due to the 
way in which co-operation had been put forward. It had been 
wrongly presented, and co-operation had been preached to them so- 
much that they had come to detest the word. It would be better, he 
thought, to urge them to combine for purposes of purchase and sale. 
They must convince them that, as Sir Horace Plunkett said, it meant 
better business, better farming, better living. It should be known 
that there-were 230,000 small holdings in England and Wales. They 
must get these people together and teach them by practical demon- 
stration, and they should also have co-operation as a definite subject 
of instruction in the schools. It was there that the sentimental side 
of co-operation could be taught, and the children taught that their 
highest duty to the nation was to assist one another. We talked a 
lot about individual liberty in this country, but the small men had 
not got it, and it was only by the development of co-operation that 
we could give them equality of opportunity with the large farmer. If 
we could show them how to improve their business, and concentrate 
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upon that side of the question, we would most rapidly achieve our 
object. We had been only fifteen years in this country trying to 
establish co-operation, and" we could be encouraged by the fact that 
it had taken about the same time to achieve any success in other 
countries. With the lessons of the war before us we could hope for 
a greater acceptation of these principles. 

Mr. Montagu Harris said the south was much behind the north 
in co-operation as well as in other matters. He was convinced that 
much could be done by the War Agricultural Committees, which 
were actively working in every parish, and which had enormous 
poWers and influence. The committees could not only make sug- 
gestions, but they could do things, and also give smaller bodies powers 
to do things. It was useless to preach or send circulars; it was neces- 
sary to get the idea practically started, and then it would succeed. 
If the War Agricultural Committees could get co-operative societies 
Started, there was a wonderful future before the movement. 

Mr. Harold Shawcross said there would be great difficulties in 
getting a co-operative system carried out in this country, because we 
had for generations preached individualism and laisser faire. He was 
not sure that distributive co-operation was always a success, because 
there was not proper management and proper business incentive. He 
thought the County Councils would be the best authority to stimulate 
local action, rather than a non-representative body like the War 
Agricultural Committee. 

Mrs. Branford reminded the Conference that Countv Councils 
had had power to give credit to co-operative bodies for years, and had 
not done so. That was no encouragement to expect action from 
County Councils. 

Mr. Aldridge suggested that the Council should approach the 
Government in regard to retaining these War Agricultural Com- 
mittees after the war. If they were doing such useful work, " for 
heaven's sake " keep them on. 

Mrs. Pease agreed. The Committees were doing wonderful 
work, and their example was being very beneficial. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Aldridge moved : 

That the Rural Organisation Council be asked to consider 
the desirability of urging the Government to secure the con- 
tinuation of the activities of the Agricultural War Committees 
afer the war. 

The resolution was adopted without discussion. 

Mr. Harold Shawcross moved a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his services in the chair for the day, and Colonel Hills 
briefly replied. 
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SECOND DAY— February 10th, 19 17. 

RURAL HOUSING. 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Hobhouse, in taking the chair on Saturday- 
morning, reminded the Conference that their objects were not to 
advocate any impossible ideals, but to agree upon practical proposals, 
which could be carried out without undue delay. The subjects before 
them in that session would have been important before the war, and 
they were far more important now. In the first place they had to 
consider the almost complete stoppage of building during the past 
two and a half years of war, and the likelihood that that condition 
of things would continue for some time after peace had been secured. 
In the second place, there had grown up in country districts many 
new war industries, many of them certainly temporary, some, how- 
ever, of them would be permanent, and the problem of dealing with 
the housing of these new country populations was a very serious one. 
Thirdly, the importance of the housing question was emphasised by 
the problem of the desirability of settling the discharged soldiers and 
sailors on the land, and they must make every preparation to take 
it up seriously and rapidly as soon as reconstruction begins. 

The next question was as to who should build, whether the State, 
the local authority, public utility societies, or private persons. A good 
deal might be said for each of these bodies, but personally he thought 
it would have to be done by the co-operation of all of them. Mr. 
Runciman, just before the war, had introduced a Bill to provide 
,£4,000,000 for the erection of cottages to be built in the country by 
the central Government. In a modified form the Bill was passed, 
but was not put into operation to any great extent, owing to the out- 
break of war. It had now expired, but further legislation would be 
required. He thought there would be great difficulties in the way 
of the central Government initiating schemes all over the country, 
because first of all it had not got the local knowledge or the local 
staff, and also it was subject to political party pressure. He thought 
the next Bill should provide for every important local authority pre- 
paring schemes for building in their own districts, and that this should 
be made a statutory duty, Government itself only building in a few 
cases. The funds should be mainly provided by the Government, 
and all building should be under Government supervision. The 
Government should only build itself where there were special cir- 
cumstances. 

On the question of rent, he thought most members of the Con- 
ference would be agreed that the desirable thing was to charge an 
economic rent for each house, and building could not be put on a 
proper footing until this policy was adopted. The transition from 
philanthropic rents to economic rents would be difficult, but would 
probably be easier as a result of this war. The opportunity for rais- 
ing rents to an economic level might come at the end of the war with 
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the higher wages which would prevail. As to tied cottages, these 
might be jiecessary sometimes as the " official residences " for some 
of the chief skilled workers, but the great majority should be free. 
The difficulty could best be solved by the local authority building 
free cottages in numbers. 

On the question of the acquisition of land, it was necessary to* 
provide ample means for this, for giving municipal bodies powers to 
take land, with as little cost of procedure as possible compatible with 
doing justice. A Government Committee was now sitting on these 
points, and it would be well if the societies represented were to place 
their views before that committee. 

Mr. Smethurst, a Past President of the Federation of Building 
Trade Employers, moved the following resolution, standing in the 
name of the National Housing and Town Planning Council : 

That this Conference endorses the appeal made to the Govern- 
ment by the National Congress on " Home Problems after the 
War," convened and held in April last by the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council, and urges the Government 
to formulate its proposals for dealing comprehensively with the 
housing conditions of the people, and more especially to pro- 
vide that immediately upon the conclusion of the war not less 
than £5,000,000 for Rural Housing should be available for con- 
structive action by Local Authorities and other agencies. 

Further, this Conference urges the Local Government Board 
to insist that all Local Authorities in rural areas shall prepare 
plans before the close of the war, and secure options on land, 
so that there shall be no delay in dealing with the questions 
of unemployment in the building trade and shortage of housing 
supply when the men return from the war. 

He mentioned that out of the 100,000 building employees only 
10 per cent, were now engaged in private work, and the Government 
now wanted to take all these. The ordinary sources of private build- 
ing would be shut up for a period after the war, for the trade was the 
last to get going, because people did not build until they had made 
money. That meant that this large number of men would come 
back with little provision for them. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to organise so that the labour of these men should not be 
wasted. The employers and employed by their representatives had 
associated themselves with the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council in advocating the policy that houses had to be built after the 
war. 

In regard to the second part of the resolution few words were re- 
quired to urge a policy of forethought. Education was the principal 
need, and if the case was properly presented, even the indifferent 
would favour it. 

Mr. Montagu Harris pointed out that the resolution conflicted 
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•with the later one on rural planning, where the authority named was 
the district board. If this resolution were not amended, the plan of 
one district council might entirely prevent the carrying out of a 
larger plan. 

Mr. Harold Shawcross, while sympathising with the idea, said 
the district councils were the statutory body on whom the responsi- 
bility lay, and they must do the work. 

Mr. Betham urged that in view of the definite proposals of the 
addendum to the Minority Report, it would be unwise for the Con- 
ference to pass any resolution as to the methods of dealing with this 
matter until the Rural Organisation Council had had an opportunity 
■of thoroughly considering the report. 

He moved the omission of all words after " housing conditions of 
the people." 

Mr. Harold Shawcross was surprised to hear him advocating 
(delay in such a matter. It was the first time that a resolution in 
these terms had been opposed, and it had been adopted at meetings all 
over the country. Mr. Betham's scheme was still in the air, but 
there was a statutory duty upon local authorities, and they had to 
see that they carried it out. He was quite aware that many would 
not do it, and they therefore asked that the Government should 
insist that where there was a shortage of houses the local authority 
-should prepare plans, so as to be ready. 

Mr. Betham protested that he was not advocating delay. Here 
were definite proposals which would be put before Parliament with 
a possibility of their adoption, and all he asked was that the Council 
•should have the opportunity of considering them before they came 
to a conclusion, fie considered that the Council would put itself in 
a false position if it did not do that. The proposals had only recently 
"been issued, and it would perhaps be unfair to ask the Conference 
to pass an opinion on them now, but it would only be a matter of a 
few days for the Council to have a special meeting to consider them. 

Mr. Draper said he would like to support the resolution, and 
thought there was really no point of difference between Mr. Betham 
•and Mr. Shawcross. It was most desirable that we should at once 
pick up the reforms indicated in the rural part of the Land Report, 
which had been so disastrously disturbed by the war. All sections 
and parties had begun to appreciate the necessity for action, and they 
would be doing their duty in asking the Government to call upon 
local authorities to prepare plans in readiness. 

Mrs. Branford suggested that the words " prepare plans " be 
omitted, as rural planning was provided for by the next resolution to 
be dealt with. But all parties might agree on the need for action 
of local authorities with regard to land, under schemes to be drawn up 
by joint boards. If the local authorities secured the land they could 
either build themselves or lease the land to societies. As there was 
a probability of the proposals of the Minority Report advocating the 
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utilisation of public utility societies becoming law, it would be well 
that they should leave the building alternatives open, while urging 
local authorities to action in securing options on suitable land in view 
of building needs. 

Mr. Tuer Shawcross said it would be disastrous to pass such an 
amendment. The time taken in preparing schemes, even with a 
willing council, would be so long that it was essential that action 
should be begun at once. 

Mr. Aldridge pleaded for a unanimous vote, claiming that this 
resolution dealt with emergency matters only, and did not refer to 
general future work. 

Mr. Litchfield said when it was known that ,£20,000,000 was 
to be spent there would be trusts and combines all over the country, 
raising the price of building materials. Their effect had already been 
very serious, and unless their operations were checked it would be 
almost impossible to build. He would like to know the opinion of 
the Master Builders' Federation upon that point. 

Mr. Smethurst said the Federation had nothing whatever to do 
with the fixing of prices, and naturally, being builders, they were 
against the combines. The Light Castings Association, which he 
supposed was alluded to, was not a member of the Federation. 

Col. Hills pointed out that the resolution asked for £5,000,000 
for houses, and did not specify the agency by which they should be 
built. They were all in favour of something being done. His own 
preference in normal times was for the co-operation of all the agencies 
which had been mentioned. It was necessary to cover the whole 
field, and to do it at once. The local authorities were in possession, 
and as a war emergency measure they must have legislation of some 
sort. When it came to carrying out the schemes, every possible 
agency must be employed. 

Mr. Betham said he would not now move his amendment. His 
position had been wholly misrepresented by the supporters of the 
resolution. 

Prof. Adshead said the proposal of the resolution was the only 
way to get a simple and direct decision. They did not confine the 
small local authorities to action alone, and left the field open for 
co-operation. 

Mr. Montagu Harris said he was not satisfied with the words 
" local authorities " in the second part of the resolution, and moved 
the insertion between the words " shall " and " prepare plans " of 
the words " in consultation with the Joint Rural Planning Boards if 
then existing." 

As thus altered the resolution was carried. 

HOUSING BY SOCIETIES OF PUBLIC UTILITY. 

Mr. Ewart G. Culpin moved the following resolution, standing 
in the name of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association : 
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That in supplying the housing needs of rural districts ap- 
proved societies of public utility or companies of a co-partner- 
ship, co-operative or kindred nature, should be given the 
opportunity of carrying into effect housing schemes, such 
societies wherever possible working with and for the local 
authorities. 

He said there was no antagonism among supporters of housing 
by public utility societies to the other forms of housing, but they did 
feel that they had found a system which avoided the evils both of 
private building and municipal building. It must always be remem- 
bered there would be a difference of opinion as to the desirability of 
housing by local authorities, and reference had already been made by 
Mr. Shawcross to the long delays which ensued before houses were 
built, even by a willing authority. How much more so when the 
authority was unwilling, or only lukewarm. It might be necessary 
to fight municipal elections on the question, and then after the 
lengthy proceedings in committee, if a scheme was finally adopted, 
land had to be purchased, plans made, and contracts entered into. 

Against this there were up and down the country societies of 
public utility, which owned thousands of acres of land, every inch 
of which was properly planned, and for which houses suitable to the 
site and to the requirements of the surrounding population were 
already proposed.- Although many schemes were hung up because 
of the war, it was no exaggeration to say that the organisation of 
some of the bigger societies had been so perfected that if cottages 
were required on their land at once, even now in war time they 
could begin building operations within a few days. 

It was an important point that public utility societies consisted of 
people who had devoted much study to this matter, and who were 
expert upon the housing question. That could not be said of the 
average member of a local authority. Then again, when it was pro- 
posed that all housing should be done by local authorities, it should 
be remembered that already the municipalities were complaining of 
the amount of work which they had to undertake, and there was 
every reason to believe that their work would increase at the end of 
the war. 

In many cases, unfortunately, it was probable that they would be 
responsible for relief works being started, and they should be free to 
undertake relief works of a suitable nature. On the whole, housing 
would not be suitable for relief work unless the plan and scheme were 
prepared far ahead. There was too much reason to fear that housing 
which was carried out as distress work was likely to be distress work 
first, and housing second, and that in the rush and bustle the finer 
things for which they were hoping would be overlooked. 

Already in the few years in which housing societies of public 
utility had existed there were over, eighty which, at the outbreak of the 
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war, were actively engaged in building operations in different parts 
of the country. Between them they had built over 8,000 houses 
for the workers. In each of the societies the maximum dividend was 
five per cent, and the whole of the land which they owned was 
laid out on garden city principles, to secure the best elements of town 
planning. No more than twelve houses were erected to the acre, 
and, as a rule, one acre in every ten developed was set aside for open 
spaces. Over seventy of these societies were affiliated to the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, which was a guarantee of the 
soundness of their methods, and they had now federated into a Central 
Committee of Public Utility Societies, which was actively engaged 
in preparing an after-the-war policy, which should enable the utmost 
use to be made of public utility societies when the time came for the 
building which must take place. 

Not only had these societies shown an example to the world in 
the matter of site planning, and of cottage construction, and of 
amenities, but possibly they had done still more useful work on the 
social side. It was here, he contended, that the public utility society 
proved its superiority to either municipal or private schemes, and 
this would have a particularly beneficial effect in rural areas. How- 
ever enthusiastic and capable the surveyor of a local authority might 
be, it was impossible to find in a municipal department that human 
touch and living sympathy which was so important in housing mat- 
ters, if they were to aim at providing not only houses, but houses 
which should be homes. The official must be an official; his duty 
was to keep the houses properly, and to see the rents were collected, 
but by means of the committee of public utility societies other inter- 
ests could be studied, and the welfare of the tenants could be the first 
consideration. With the village hall and institute, the club-room and 
the recreation-ground, they were lifting housing to a higher plane, 
and by their example and their precept they were helping to secure 
that in the public garden and the public recreation-ground, and the 
public institute, the child of the worker should enjoy some of the 
privileges and delights which the child of the wealthier classes enjoys 
in the private garden, the private play-ground, and the private library. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

RURAL PLANNING. 

Mr. Lanchester moved the following resolution, standing in the 
name of the National Housing and Town Planning Council : 

That this Conference is of opinion that an Act amending 
Part II. of the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 should 
be passed to require the establishment of Joint Boards for Rural 
Counties (or parts of Rural Counties), and that such Boards 
should be required within a stated time to prepare Rural Dis- 
trict Planning Schemes for their areas, providing, am-ongst other 
things, for the proper planning of all new housing areas, the 
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■provision of suitable sites for -public buildings, the acquisition cf 
open spaces, and the fixing of the lines of new roads, of which 
the need is apparent, in the most suitable positions, so that when 
later the necessity for making these shall arise, the land along 
the lines of the roads will not have been built over. 

He said it was necessary to realise what this would mean for the 
future of the country. It was requisite to have a broad gradual 
scheme upon which they could build up, and later on work out the 
details of the local schemes. They must have some realisation at 
the beginning of what they intended to do. Those skilled in build- 
ing, road-making, and agriculture, must all be consulted, and one ad- 
vantage of grouping the smaller districts would be economy in expert 
advice. Grouping was essential in studying traffic conditions and 
transport facilities, and upon these depended the distribution of build- 
ings, subject to the character of the soil. They would want first of 
all a plan showing agricultural values, not purely in terms of rent, 
but the economic value in the broadest sense. This would give some 
data for traffic and roads, and these, with factors, such as water supply 
and aspect, would guide in housing, village groups 'and small hold- 
ings colonies. If the staffs of local authorities could not do the 
work, there were plenty of professional men who could undertake 
it. We were apt to suspect our own brains and capacity for carrying 
out such far-reaching reforms as these, but there was no necessity for 
this. There was plenty of native genius ready to assist in what was 
the highest patriotic work — the making of our countryside the best 
and happiest in the world. 

Prof. Adshead said there were many administrative difficulties 
in the way of the resolution. It was a great and complicated ques- 
tion, involving national considerations, and if left to agricultural 
districts to carry out such schemes themselves there would be hope- 
less confusion. The only hope would lie in the employment of 
experts to advise upon every stage. 

Miss Hunter moved the addition after the words " open spaces " 
of the words " and common pasture and rights of common." She 
said the wholesale enclosure of commons during the last century 
had largely contributed to the extinction of the small holder. It was 
of the greatest assistance to the small holder to be able to pasture 
his cattle on a common, and even the cottager might often improve 
his position by turning out a cow to graze until he could get land of 
his own. County Councils had powers under the Small Holdings 
Act to provide common pasturage; and similar powers should be 
extended to any local authority upon whom the duty of formulating 
Rural Planning Schemes might devolve. 

She also moved the addition of the words " and other ways " after 
" roads." Any Rural Planning Scheme should include the provision 
of convenient footpaths leading to open spaces, common pastures, or 
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allotments. The existence of public footpaths was also important 
from the point of view of the old folk and the children, for whom it 
was becoming increasingly dangerous to use the highways. 

Mr. Warwick Draper mentioned the suggestion of a friend 
farming a big estate in Dorset that in regard to the restitution of 
commons the State or the local authorities might acquire land around 
a village which was badly farmed, or a poor small farm, and utilise 
it as common land. Further, he was very anxious in regard to rural 
planning that they should do all they could to secure the skilled advice 
of architects who were also artists, and so prevent a repetition of the 
modern horrors which too often afflicted the countryside. They must 
endeavour to preserve in the grouping and appearance of country 
buildings what Lord Selborne had called the glory and the beauty of 
the countryside, and he moved the addition after the words " parts 
of rural counties " of the words " with due provision for skilled 
advice on questions of amenities and the preservation of natural 
beauty." 

Prof. Adshead suggested that the amendment stop at the word 
" advice." He was afraid of overloading the resolution. 

Mr. Draper said that might mean the advice of architects who 
were not artists, but only engineers, quite capable of perpetrating 
enduring and ugly horrors. He wanted the artist to be brought in 
as well as the engineer. 

Mr. Lanchester, while sympathising with the object of the 
amendment, thought it should be limited to the term " skilled advice," 
which would leave the question as wide as possible. 

On a division, Mr. Draper's amendment was carried. 

Miss Hunter's amendments were accepted, with the substitution 
of the word " footpaths " for " and other ways." 

It was then decided that the subject of the de-urbanisation of in- 
dustries be taken at the afternoon session. 

SECOND DAY— Afternoon. 

THE DE-URBANISATION OF INDUSTRIES. 

Mr. Warwick Draper, the Vice-Chairman of the Rural 
Organisation Council, presided at the afternoon session. 

Mr. Harold Shawcross moved the following resolution, stand- 
ing in the name of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council : 

That in view of the desirability of stimulating and aiding the 
decentralisation of those urban industries which it is desirable 
to introduce into country towns and villages {provided that 
■proper facilities are given in regard to transit) this Conference 
is of opinion : 
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(a) That local authorities for country towns and rural dis- 

tricts should be empowered to set up District Develop- 
ment Committees for the purpose of attracting manu- 
facturers to build suitable factories and workshops in 
their areas; and 

(b) That, subject to the approval of the Local Government 

Board, such local authorities should be empowered to 
raise loans for the purpose of acquiring land and erect- 
ing factories or groups of workshops to be leased to pri- 
vate firms or co-operative societies setting up suitable 
industries. 

The resolution, he said, was best exemplified by what had been 
done at the Garden City at Letchworth. At the tenement factory 
there it was possible for a small manufacturer to take a single room, 
served by light and power, and start his industry without the expense 
of erecting or hiring a factory. It was also very valuable in the case 
of an inventor, who wished to test the value of his proposals before 
launching out. The powers proposed were similar to those given 
to the seaside towns to advertise their attractions. A good deal could 
be done for the rural districts by advertising their attractions, and 
the facilities they could offer to manufacturers. It had been his lot 
to be interested in factories built in the centre of large towns, and he 
knew what it cost to erect apparatus to purify and clean all the air 
that entered the factory in order that the yarn they spun should be of 
a proper colour. If the air was not cleaned the yarn was dirty and 
discoloured, and would not fetch so high a price. In the laying out 
of any factory district a great space should be allowed all factories, 
both for the health of the people working there and for the purity 
of the fabrics made there. If one or two towns would set an example 
there would be a great change. He would like there to make an 
explanation. It should not be understood from what has passed that they 
of the National Housing and Town Planning Council had some sort of 
antagonism to the Garden City Association or to public utility 
societies. He would like to express his deep sense of gratitude to the 
Garden City Association for what they had done in this pioneer way, 
and for the examples of workmen's dwellings which they had pro- 
vided. He did not think that public utility societies could cope with 
the whole position, but they had set a splendid example to local 
authorities and others in showing just what could be done. He 
hoped that it would be possible to utilise to the full the experience 
they had gained. 

Mr. Montagu Harris said everybody would be in agreement 
with the resolution if it were understood that such development 
would be subject to the resolution as to Joint District Boards. 

Mr. Shawcross said that would be understood. 

Mr. Harris said this was a proposal which would lead to a great 
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spread of the Garden City principles if it were carried out. It pro- 
posed to carry out the policy which the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association had actively pursued for the past eighteen years, 
and the advocates of that movement would give it their hearty sup- 
port, notwithstanding that it was not upon the same economic basis 
as they proposed. It might be no worse for that, and they realised 
that it was necessary to employ every possible agency. 

Mr. Litchfield proposed the addition of the words " or acquir- 
ing " after " erecting." He instanced cases where premises might 
be acquired by purchase or gift. 

This was accepted. 

Mr. J. E. Champney (Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
First Garden City Ltd.) said the difficulties in the way of such a. 
proposal were great. There was the difficulty of supplying power in 
country places at reasonable rates. Coal produced smoke — distinctly 
a disadvantage in the country. Water power had been going out of 
use, and many water-driven factories had been stopped; but as a 
generator of electricity for transmission any reasonable distance 
water might have a renewed life. Possibly the invention of cheap- 
storage of electricity may enable the wind to be again harnessed for 
our use. 

The resolution as amended was carried. 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL AMENITIES. 

Mr. Warwick Draper, in introducing the afternoon's pro- 
gramme, referred with regret to the absence of Mr. Christopher 
Turnor, who was to have been present, and of Mr. T. Hamilton 
Fox, the Hon. Secretary of the Council, who was kept away from 
the Conference by illness, but had done much of the preliminary 
spadework of the Council. The particular work of the Council 
would be found in the proper adjustment of the question of social, 
amenities to the conditions of rural life. With regard to rural educa- 
tion, if it were generally true that popular education in elementary 
schools had been wrong since 1 870, it was particularly true of educa- 
tion in the rural districts, where learning seemed to him to be 
too much concerned with books and too little with things. They 
must approach this difficult subject wisely and courageously. It was- 
necessary to realise that the children in the villages who were going 
to take up agriculture for a living were entering upon one of the- 
most highly skilled crafts that man could follow. They must not 
of course propose to abolish book learning, but there must be a larger 
proportion of learning by handling things in school workshops, school' 
gardens, and the tending of pet animals. A great deal could be done 
to improve the condition of rural life by a drastic change in the 
elementary school curriculum, even within the present code. The- 
Rural Organisation Council would do well earnestly to consider this 
problem, and also the kindred one of the better payment of the rural! 
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teacher. The rural teacher must be paid sufficiently well to attract 
the best men and the best women to the work. It might even be 
worth while considering whether it would not be feasible to arrange 
that when some of the enormous number of motor vehicles had come 
back from military service, it would not be possible to utilise a number 
in the collection of children from the small hamlets, and taking them 
to a good school in a neighbouring small town. That would be par- 
ticularly beneficial in some remote parts of the country. In regard 
to social amenities, here was the turning point of bettering the con- 
dition of country life. The expelling power of the lack of amuse- 
ment in the countryside was as much responsible for the depletion of 
the countryside of its best young men and women as was the ques- 
tion of the lower wages hitherto obtained. They would not be wise 
to try to attract the thorough-going townsman into the country. They 
should rather attempt so to arrange the conditions of cottages and 
workshops — he was rather dubious about the factories mentioned in 
the previous resolution — that when the day of demobilisation came, be 
it soon or late, men who had an aptitude for rural and land work, and 
had seen the conditions and results of farming in France and Belgium, 
should find that some of them who had been guarding the castle at 
home had not been unmindful of them. It was the same with the 
girls. They would find, if they took the trouble to investigate, that 
the girl who was in the omnibus in the street had made up her mind 
that she was not going back to what she called plain or shop work 
again. She wanted something better than the ordinary factory or 
shop, and could be attracted to a country life if the conditions were 
made reasonable. In this question, which would include the whole 
field of amenities and amusement, from the cinema to the tiniest 
games of the children in the corner of the cricket field, might be 
found a key to the problems which it is the duty of the Rural Organi- 
sation Council to investigate. 

VILLAGE HALLS. 

Mr. Aldridge moved a resolution, standing in the name of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, which, with some 
modifications arrived at during the discussion, appears at the end of 
this report, and was referred to a future Conference. He said that 
the position of amenity in the country village was that people 
had not money to spend on it. He had found in an Oxfordshire 
village a beautifully equipped village hall, which was an example 
to all who wished to study the question. Only one-fourth of the 
members lived in the village itself, the remainder coming from the 
district. The hall was given by a rich financier, but they could not 
expect to find one of them in every village, and the provision could 
not be left in this haphazard way. He thought the townspeople 
would be willing to find a considerable part of the money in order 
to help keep people in the countryside. 
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Mr. Litchfield said it was all very pretty, and a thing we should 
all like to see, but what did it all mean ? The maintenance of the 
clubs and halls would be sure to come upon the rates, and the people 
would not stand it. His society had started three such institutions in 
rural districts, and none of them could be made to pay. He thought 
it would be impossible to get a rural district council to move in these 
things. 

Mr. Lanchester said he hardly hoped to see local authorities 
bustling around to get village halls; but they were not the 
pioneers they thought themselves to be if they did not press home 
these ideas in the hope that some day, perhaps not in their lifetime, 
these things would come about. 

Col. Hills said in the last twenty years they had seen a complete 
revolution in the amusements of the people. Formerly, there was 
only the publichouse, but now the townsfolk enjoyed in their cinemas 
and theatres and clubs and institutes, advantages which were pre- 
viously unthought of. In the villages, such facilities as existed were 
too often overlaid with sectarianism, patronage, or charity. These 
were not the foundations upon which they could build; they be- 
longed to the old order of things which they had got to change if they 
were to secure the new countryside. Mr. Litchfield had made one 
unanswerable point — you could not get the rural district councils 
to move. If that was so, they must go to an outside agency, or to the 
State, or must secure that the halls are self-supporting. Village 
amenities would attract people back to the country, and difficulties 
would decrease as they went on. They must not be afraid of experi- 
ments, and at each step along the long road the horizon would enlarge, 
and we should see what a wide field there was before us. 

Mr. Tuer Shawcross mentioned three village halls in Berkshire 
which were likely to be sold for any purpose simply because the 
donors had died, and their heirs could not, or would not, undertake 
the upkeep of the fabric, and the local authority could not do so. 
It was the maintenance of the fabric which would be the chief 
difficulty. 

Mrs. Trustram Eve said the villagers wanted a place where 
men and women could meet, and they were very keen in handicraft. 
She had herself started a toy centre, which had been a success, but 
had to cease because the organiser had removed, and there was no 
village hall or centre to work around, and no means of getting things 
to their headquarters. It had been found that the work had aroused 
the very greatest interest, and it had succeeded best where everybody 
said it was impossible to succeed — namely, in those places which 
were farthest removed from the towns and railways, because there 
they had less to interest them. 

Mr. Culpin drew attention to the use which in America was made 
of the public schools for local purposes, and especially to the work 
of establishing what are there called " community centres," which 
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was being energetically pressed by Miss Margaret Wilson. The 
American school house was not a building used for a few hours a 
day for teaching, but it was often available for all local purposes, and 
clubs of all sorts found their homes there. 

Mr. Montagu Harris suggested a definition of the term local 
authority, by the insertion of the words " district or parish councils." 
He preferred to see the parish councils used, as that was the only 
body which could have a realisation of a corporate existence, such as no 
rural district council could ever have. The " rural district " was an 
artificial creation, and there was no sort of patriotism for it at all, 
and many people never knew to what rural district they belonged. 
He would like to see the parish council given some power in the 
matter. He was much impressed by what Mr. Culpin had said 
about the use of schools, and if they were to be used, the County 
Council would have to be brought in as the Education Authority. 

Mrs. Pease said on the question of the use of schools it might be 
useful to remember that a section of the Allotment Act gave the 
right to the free use of any rate-aided school for the purpose of the 
discussion of the subject of allotments. 

Mrs. Eve pointed out that in most villages the schools were of 
such a character that nobody would go to them for pleasure. The 
seats and desks were all fastened, and were most uncomfortable for 
adults. She presumed they were somewhat different in America. 

Mrs. Branford said although they knew that village schools were 
usually unsatisfactory in design and equipment, the idea that they 
could link up this subject of village halls and social centres with the 
schools, and so lead up to the improvement of school buildings, and 
to a different kind of education, was perhaps the .most hopeful sug- 
gestion they had arrived at. 

The question of the retention of the word " maintenance " was 
discussed, and a number of verbal alterations in the resolution were 
made. 

Mr. Montagu Harris said it was absolutely hopeless to think 
that the State would ever think of paying half the cost of building 
village halls, or of compelling local authorities to do so. It was so 
far beyond the realms of possibilities that it would be absurd to pass 
it among their resolutions. He moved that the latter part be 
omitted. 

Mr. Litchfield thought they had not enough knowledge of the 
subject to pass the resolution in this form. He moved " That the 
matter be referred to the Council to bring up at another Conference." 

Mrs. Branford said it would be very useful to hold a special con- 
ference on the question of rural education and amenities. 

Mr. Aldridge said he would agree to the postponement of the 
subject to another conference, and Mr. Litchfield's motion was ac- 
cordingly carried. 
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The consideration of the resolution which follows was therefore 
postponed for a future Conference. 

That, in view of the fact that the development of social 
amenities in rural life must depend largely on the -provision of 
adequate capital to build, .adapt, and equip village centres for 
the development of village handicrafts and social discussions and 
amusements, this Conference is of opinion that legislation should 
be passed on the lines of the Free Libraries Act, enabling County, 
village centres, and, provided that the State pays one-half of the 
District, or Parish Councils to erect, adapt, and maintain such 
cost of construction, adaptation, and maintenance, the Local 
Government Board should be empowered — if petitioned by a 
substantial number of the inhabitants of a district — to require 
the appropriate local authority to provide such village centres. 

Further, this Conference, recognising that organised centres 
of recreation for groups of villages can in many cases best be 
provided at suitable village centres or in small country towns, 
urges that local authorities should be empowered to provide inter- 
village and other traffic facilities, or to give financial aid and 
subsidies to private companies to enable such facilities to be pro- 
vided. 

In closing the Conference, Colonel Hills said that they were 
all much obliged to Captain Culpin, who had volunteered to prepare 
a report on the proceedings, and in that way would save the Council 
many pounds. He suggested that the constituent bodies should agree 
to give their representatives to the Council a free hand in voting in 
the matters before them. They could not bind the societies to all 
that was done, but it would mean endless delay to refer back each 
subject for confirmation, and they wanted to get a move on. He 
thanked the Conference for what had been done. The discussion 
had been most businesslike, and he hoped that what they had done in 
those two days would bear much fruit. 

On the motion of Mr. Litchfield, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Colonel Hills and Captain Culpin for their work in the 
-organisation of the Conference. 
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Report of Second Conference. 

October 12 th and 13th, 1917. 

A two-days' Conference on Rural Amenities and 
Recreations, Education, Industries and Handi- 
crafts was held at the Rooms of the Art 
Workers' Guild, 6, Queen Square, Holborn, 
London, W.C.1, at the invitation of the Rural 
: : : : : Organisation Council : : : : : 



The following affiliated Societies were represented: — 

The Agricultural Organisation Society. 

The Arts and Crafts Society. 

The Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society. 

The County Councils Association. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 

The Home Arts and Industries Association. 

The Housing Organisation Society. 

The National Housing and Town Planning Council. 

The National Land and Home League. 

The National Union of Women Workers. 

The Peasant Arts Guild. 

The Rural Co-Partnership Housing Trust. 

The Rural Housing and Sanitation Association. 

The Vacant Land Cultivation Society. 

The Women's Local Government Society. 

Members were also present of the following and other 
Societies : — 

The Civic and Moral Education League. 

The Regional Survey Committee. 

The Rural Building Society. 

The Scapa Society for Prevention of Disfigurement in Town 

and Country. 
The Order of Woodcraft Chivalry. 
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Those present at the Conference included :- 



Ackerman, Frederick L., Amer. 

Instit. of Architects. 
Adshead, Professor S. D., M.A., 

" F.R.I.B.A. 
Aldridge, Henry B. 
Aldridge, Mrs. O. M. 
Allan, C. E., M.A., LL-B., 
F.S.A. 

Barker, Miss Mabel, B.Sc. 
Beeton, Miss Mary, M.A., Met. 

B.C. 
Blakiston, Rochfort J. 
Branford, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Bridge, H. H. 
Brown, C. M. 

Browne, Miss M. E. Harris 
Browne, Miss Leigh 
Buckmaster, C. A., MA. 
Burnham, Dr. and Mrs. 
Burr, Miss E. G. 
Bushe Fox, Miss Lilian. 
Buxton, E. N., J.P., D.I,. 

Campbell Noble, Miss J. 
Canziani, Miss Estelle, R.B.A. 
Carpenter, Mrs. 
Chadwick, L- 
Champney, John 
Chapman, H. 
Chubb, LawrencejW. 
Churton, Miss A. 
Cross, Miss A. 
Crouch, Joseph 
Culpin, Ewart G. 
Cunnington, W. 

Davies, Hugh 
Denman, The Lady 
Derham, Walter 
Draper, Warwick 
Drew, Miss Joan H. 
Drew, Miss Mary H. 

Evans, Richardson, M.A. 



Eve, Mrs. Trustram 
Eyre, Miss 

Flaherty, L. O. 
Forbes, Miss Mabel C. 
Franken, Miss H. 
Frodsham, Miss Margaret 

Gibson, Bernard 
Glen, Randolph A. 
Gosney, G. 
Green, Miss Norah E. 

Hall, A. D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Harvey, W. Alex. 
Hayland, Miss C. L. 
Hills, Maj. J. W., M.P. 
Holmes, Basil 
Hood, Miss E. 
Howard, Ebenezer, J. P. 
Howard, F. I. 
Hunter, Miss Dorothy 

Jones, Miss C. A. 
Joyce, Miss A. M. 

Kaye, J. Alan 

Kensington, Miss F. 

Kilgour, Miss M. S., M.A., 

Met. B.C. 
King, Mrs. Joseph 

Lambie, Miss Jean 
Lamport, Mrs. E. 
Lidgett, Miss 
Loch, Miss D. C. 
Lovelock, Major C. P. 

McDugall, Miss Catharine 

Macdonald, Dr. Greville 

MacLeod, Miss J. 

Masbn, Miss M. H. 

Maurice, C. E. 

Mellersh, Miss Maude, R.D.C. 

Merston, Mrs. C. 
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Moon, Edw. R. P. 
Morris, Mrs. P. I,. G. 
Morris, W. Ernest 
Mudie, Miss Mary 
Musar, M. H. 

Peet, John O. 
Pierce, J. C. 
Pullinger, F., C.B., M.A., 
H.M.C.I.S. 

Reade, H. G. 
Reckitt, Miss J. 
Reed, Marlow 
Rhys, Ernest 
Roll, Miss M. F. 
Ross, John 

St. Clair, Miss 1,. 
Scovell, Miss C. G. K. 
Seth-Smith, W. H., F.R.I.B.A. 
Shawcross, County Councillor 
H. Tuer, J.P. 



Shawcross, Councillor H., J.P. 

Sing, Miss M. F. 

Sloane, M. A. 

Smethurst, Councillor Samuel, 

Smith, Miss Rosamond 
Spooner, Charles, F.R.I.B.A. 
Swanzy, F. 

Tanner, T. Slingsby 
Taylor, Miss Minna 

Wall, Thomas 
Waller, Miss Dorothea 
Warburg, F. S. 
Watts, Mrs. G. F. 
Westlake, Aubrey 
Westlake, Miss M. A. 
Williams, Mrs. Theodore 
Williamson, Mrs. R. W. 
Wilson, Henry 
Woollcomb, H. 



RURAL ORGANISATION COUNCIL. 



Conference at Queen's Square, W.C.I, 
12th October, 1917. 



MORNING SESSION. 
"RURAL AMENITIES AND RECREATIONS." 

Major Hells, the Chairman of the Council, presiding at the 
opening session, welcomed the delegates. He expressed pleasure 
at the number of delegates and the thanks of the Council to the Art 
Workers' Guild for the use of their hall. The object of the Council, 
he explained, was to deal with the smaller aspects of life. " Smaller " 
did not mean " of less importance " ; it meant that they did not 
concern themselves with the greater questions of agriculture, 
but with the condition of things in village life. They accepted 
things as they were, although they might not be perfect, and tried 
to deal with them as they were. They recognised that for long 
there must be many labourers working for weekly wages. That 
might not be the best method and it might not be the final method, 
but for the present, there it was. 

Since they last met, two important things had happened. 
The first was the introduction of the Education Bill. The effect of 
this would be great in the towns, but in the villages it would be 
still greater. They especially welcomed to the conference Mr. 
Hugh Davies and his colleagues from the Board of Education, 
who were to help in their discussions. The second was the Corn 
Production Act, which embraced a principle many of them had 
advocated for years — the minimum wage for labourers. Twenty- 
five shillings was not much, but it was a start, and people would 
never be able to go back to the old condition of things. The 
problem of the village was the problem of poverty, and the lack 
of circulation of money. 

Another part of the Act was the provision for the ploughing 
up of three million acres of grass land. Mr. Prothero had embarked 
upon a great and bold task, and although he might not get all 
he had asked for it was certain that there would be a large addition 
to the number of labourers on the land. What was to be the 
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status of these labourers ? He had just read in the life of Sir 
Charles Dilke his description of their condition 50 years ago : 
" The agricultural labourer's life is a progress downhill to the 
poorhouse at the bottom." That was true when it was written. 
Was it still true ? He was afraid there was still too much truth 
in it. Soon we should be having home the men who had risked 
their lives for the country and unless something were speedily done 
it was to be feared that these men would be attracted by the pro- 
vision already being made by the Dominions across the seas. They 
had seen what rural life could be in France and Belgium and would, 
not be content with the conditions from which they had gone 
away in England. There was much talk, but actually they had 
done very little. 

If they could do something to make the village a centre of 
life they would have done something. They should be able to 
promise that inside the village a man should be able to get all the 
education and culture he needed. Besides education they had 
to give a man an opportunity in industry. The case for the de- 
urbanisation of industry was overwhelming, and it was difficult 
to see how a great upheaval in industry could be avoided. In 
the British Isles we had two great assets — the first was our beautiful 
country, and the other the fine race of men we had produced. The 
very fact that rural labourers had survived was a proof of the fine 
stock from whence they came. 

Two objects must be kept in mind : the village hall must be 
a thing of beauty as well as of use. Their aim must be to give 
a man every material object and spiritual outlook which modern 
life demands. 



VILLAGE HALLS. 

Professor Adshead read the following paper on Village Halls : — 

It would be idle to discuss the planning and arrangements 
of village halls without reference to the social organisation of the 
English village, or without reference to any other places of entertain- 
ment, instruction or refreshment, that might exist in the village at 
the same time. 

Escott, writing at the latter end of last century, describes the 
English village as a picture in miniature not only of the English 
nation but of the English constitution. He says that, roughly 
speaking, there is to be seen in the English parish, a reflection of 
the three estates of the realm — the lords spiritual, the lords 
temporal, and the commons. The representative of the lords 
spiritual is, of course, the clergyman, of the lords temporal, the 
squire, and of the commons, the tenant and villager. In the 
typical English village the agent, the schoolmaster and the doctor 
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are usually the officials or executive of the parson and squire, and 
Escott points out that for the welfare of the village unanimity of 
policy is essential between these men. 

In the more remote villages of England these conditions still 
obtain, but in the villages which lie within the precincts of our towns 
there is exerted the newer influence of the urban middle class, 
who are essentially the product of the modern town. Those 
villages that he within the diurnal journeyings of this class are 
fast losing their village character and the villagers their village 
instincts, and such of them as have not been carried away by ,the 
flood of urban progression have become more or less swamped in 
a kind of democratic servility which has none of the mellowing 
richness of the older regime. 

But it is not with such villages, many though they be, that we 
need be immediately concerned, it is with the more remote villages 
of rural England where, except for the occasional toot of the tourists' 
horn or the periodical return of the son or daughter who has 
emigrated to the town, the old system of government and govern- 
mental influence still obtains, and village life has little more con- 
nection with the outside world than it had a century ago. 

But the system needs invigorating, and, I think, by no one is 
this better recognised than by those who are responsible for its 
administration. In the regeneration of the village we are still 
dependent, and must be so, on the initiative and energy of the squire 
and parson, agent, schoolmaster and doctor. 

Let us then outline the centres of social interest that are likely 
to be found in a remote English village, say, of 700 inhabitants, 
as we find them to-day. It is likely that where no mo dern innova- 
tions have been introduced there will be found to be but two centres 
cf social intercourse, the public-house and the village store. There 
will be no other permanent institutions open at all hours, either 
recreative or intellectual, though there may be cricket and football, 
loosely organised entertainments in the schoolhouse, and possibly 
an embryonic working-men's club. 

Now it is largely because these small villages are too sparsely 
populated to support a permanent centre of social intercourse and 
recreation other than is to be found in the village inn, and often 
because that is not sufficiently enterprising to cater for other 
interests than the immediate one of supplying drink, that village 
life fails and the inhabitants emigrate to the towns. ' The remedy 
is, in the first place, to increase the size of the villages by increasing 
the number of cottages, and in the second place by affording better 
facilities in the way of public conveyances for connecting more 
closely villages into groups. 

But, given a village of, say, 700 inhabitants there is no reason 
why its embryonic social organisations, which have persisted through 
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periods that have almost choked them with competitive interests 
in the towns, should not be nurtured, regenerated and re-estab- 
lished on up-to-date lines. 

Now, it would be well to consider just what is the exact place 
of the village hall in the village of some 700 inhabitants, the popula- 
tion of which would be augmented by the farmers and farm hands 
within the extreme boundaries of the parish. 

In such a village a village hall might be self-supporting, pro- 
vided it was the only public building of the social kind, always 
remembering that first and foremost comes its older neighbour the 
village pub. I think we are apt to make a mistake if we do. not 
consider the workings and uses of the village hall in its relation to 
the village pub. I think that much can be done, and must be done, 
to improve the status of these old hostels. Last year I spent a 
month in the small and remote village of Dalwood, in Devonshire. 
Here, so far as I could see, the inn was run in accordance with 
the best traditions of these ancient houses of entertainment and 
recreation. The skittle alley, where the landlord was ready at any 
time to give points in a game, provided an attractive rendezvous 
for the farm hands working in the neighbourhood, and its refresh- 
ments, served either in bar, skittle alley or parlour, did not seem 
to be doled out in order to make drinkers into drunkards as seems 
to be the case with most public houses in towns. 

I think that the village inn has a distinct function to perform, 
and that its inherent uses as a centre of social intercourse should 
be fully recognised when considering the undertakings of the village 
hall. 

I would suggest that the social intercourse that will prevail,, 
even under the best conditions, between the frequenters of the public- 
house will ever be more intimate and consequently more " classy " 
than that which will pervade the village hall, for, after all.itis ahouse 
of entertainment, with landlord as host, whereas the village hall is 
an institution which is independent of proprietorship and essentially 
a club. And whilst in the public-house of to-morrow, the public- 
house as we may hope it will become, there will be not only a 
billiard saloon, bowling green and skittle alley, but also a hall or 
large room for alfresco entertainments and possibly, cinema shows, 
at the same time, owing to the traditional exclusiveness of certain 
sections of the inhabitants, even of a village, it will always be neces- 
sary'to repeat certain of its undertakings and incidents and eperate 
them under a different administration in the village hall. 

Here, both institutions working under ideal conditions, I 
would suggest that the skittle alley, the billiard saloon, and even 
the lighter forms of entertainment are better relegated to the inn. 
Frequenters of public-houses should be provided with decent 
opportunities for entertainment, and opening out of the bar there 
should be a small hall where refreshments could be served at tables, 
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whilst light forms of entertainment were proceeding, provided 
either by the guests or arranged by the landlord at small cost. 
Even a good gramophone would be better than nothing at alL 

Thus, whilst the village inn should serve to supply the lighter 
forms of recreation and entertainment, the village hall should supply 
both these and intellectual instruction. It should be both the 
recreative and intellectual centre of the village. 

Now, as such, it should, of course, be first a cinema hall and 
theatre ; in the second place a lecture room and concert hall, 
and in the third place a reading room and club. The floor will be 
level for dancing, and it should not be too narrow and deep, and 
possibly there should be a gallery at the far end. 

But I think that where our villages have grown into small 
towns, the social organisation, which will have more ramifications 
and be more complex, will be better served if the uses of the village 
hall are separated into two functions : those for entertainment and 
instruction and those for light amusement and recreation. The 
former I would administer in a building which perhaps comes 
nearest to what we call an " institute," the latter a " recreative 
club." In the club house there would be a reading room, a hall 
for such entertainments as gymnastic displays, drilling, dancing, 
etc., a games room, billiard room, a skittle alley, tennis and bowling 
greens, a children's play ground and gymnasium, a pleasant garden 
and possibly an open-air swimming pool. The institute would be 
reserved for cinema shows, lectures, political meetings, and other 
functions of the more intellectual and serious kind, and here the 
seating of the hall would be raised in tiers, and it would be built on 
lecture-hall lines. 

But though we should keep clearly in our minds the several 
functions of the public-house, the village hall, and such more 
advanced types of buildings as institutes and recreation clubs, we 
must remember that the need of the moment in our rural villages 
is an economically erected village hall. 

The importance of this should be pressed on landed proprietors, 
clergy, doctors, schoolmasters and on all professions and callings 
which exercise an influence on the administration of rural life. 

The village hall is a wholesome corrective to the more retrograde 
of the village pubs., and not only so, it is a powerful competitive 
factor in its emancipation and improvement, both moral and social. 

Mr. Edward Moon gave his experiences as the builder of a 
village hall in a village twenty-five miles from I/ondon. A hall 
was built by a well-known architect, with an acre of ground attached. 
The village raised the money for equipment. In the first year the 
accounts balanced, mainly from the proceeds of entertainments, 
etc. Of course since the war this had not been the case. He 
was much disappointed to find how little it was used. The village 
consisted of 1600 population, but there were very few who were 
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willing to pay the small sum of sixpence a month for all the'privileges 
of membership, even though this was not charged in three summer 
months. Nobody took a great deal of interest, and people were 
not even willing to assist with the laying out of the land. The 
Hall had certainly given a corporate life to the village, but it did 
not evoke as much public spirit as was hoped. 

Mrs. Branford urged that they must consider the whole 
question of amenity, recreation, and education as one. Until 
there had been education they could not expect villagers to burst 
out into such opportunities as Mr. Moon had referred to. They 
must go on to the development of a new type of village, through 
the new system of education, which should result in all these various 
activities being thoroughly appreciated by the new generation 
which would be growing up. 

VILLAGE SOCIETIES. 

Mrs. R. W. Williamson (Peasants' Art Guild) read the following 
paper on " Village Societies " : — 

Stress has lately been laid upon the importance and value'of 
Village Societies (more particularly with reference to Food Pro- 
duction and Economy), and we may regard this as. a perception 
of the creative power of public opinion even in country places ; 
is it not therefore an opportune time for the recognition of the 
contribution these Societies may make towards a solution of the 
country problem as a whole, for practical steps to be taken to 
enlarge the scope of those which already exist aim to establish 
others in increased numbers ? 

We are all agreed that it is most important from every point 
of view that our villages should be made more attractive on all 
sides, economical, educational and social, that what is chiefly 
needed is a richer and fuller lif e ; and it is well to bear in mind that 
Life means growth, power of development, self-expression, indi- 
viduality, produced by an insistent pushing force from within, 
not something superimposed from without. 

Hitherto we have been chiefly occupied in trying to get the 
State and i/ocal Bodies to take up the various matters which con- 
cern the country folk, to come to their help from the outside ; people 
are, however, beginning to realise that in addition to the legitimate 
work of public authorities a most important part can be done 
by the people themselves working out their own salvation, that 
if the corporate spirit can be aroused in our villages a keener, because 
more personal, interest would be taken in all the problems repre- 
sented by the Rural Organisation Council. 

The old idea that the "village " consists merely of the cottagers 
under the benevolent domination of the clergy (though the clergy 
can play a most important part in infusing new life into the rural 
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districts) must be given up and every member of the community 
be brought to feel that he is morally bound to play his part in all 
that concerns its well-being ; the still only too prevalent opinion 
that what is needed to break up the social stagnation of .the country 
is shows and entertainments brought in from outside, a weak echo 
of town amusements totally out of harmony with the minds of 
country men and women, must be recognised as wrong and dan- 
gerous ; the result of such town imitation would be only an increased 
unsettlement of youthful minds, an enhanced allurement of the 
towns. 

Complaint has frequently been made that schemes which 
have been launched with vigour and enthusiasm and apparently 
been taken up with interest by the working classes themselves 
have only too often come to nothing when the leading personality 
which inspired their inception has been withdrawn ; and this is 
undoubtedly true, not only in the country districts, but wherever 
the principle of delegation of responsibility has been neglected. 
Where every member of a Society or Committee is made to feel his 
personal importance and responsibility — not as a subordinate 
under orders but as a thinking individual organism — a living 
community is formed and the danger of dependence upon others 
is reduced, for the members will have learnt to think in terms of 
" we " instead of " they." What the enthusiastic leading spirits 
(without whom nothing is ever set agoing) have to do is the difficult 
part of setting others to do what would probably be much easier 
and better done by themselves. It is in fact the education of the 
countryman uf living which is our goal. Just as with children the 
best education consists in interesting the pupil so that he is keen 
to learn, so the first step towards the evolution of a fuller village 
fife is to arouse the interest of the villager. Find out what he — 
perhaps unconsciously — wants, and give him the opportunity of 
satisfying that want — that is, see that he has the opportunity of 
procuring that satisfaction for himself. This can only be done 
by evoking the communal sense, which comes from the practical 
experience of working with others for a common object. At present 
the tendency of nearly all country people is towards a marked 
individualism, the principle of " keeping oneself to oneself " is 
considered a moral virtue of a high order, and no section of society 
is more exclusive ; this spirit is carried to such a pitch that except 
in times of real trouble neighbourliness may only too often hardly 
be said to exist. 

That this exclusiveness can be broken down, however, has 
been proved in the cases where experiments in village comradeship 
have been made in different parts of the country, some of which 
have been attended by extraordinary success. 

One of these has been the establishment of " Women's 
Institutes " which were introduced into this country from Canada 
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two years ago. There are now no fewer than 130 of these Institutes 
in England and Wales. The object of these Institutes is to improve 
the conditions of rural life by " Studying economics, providing a 
centre for educational and social intercourse and for all local 
activities, encouraging home and local industries, developing 
co-operative enterprises, stimulating interest in the agricultural 
mdustry." 

It seems a fairly comprehensive programme, but from the 
reports of some of the older Institutes long steps are being taken 
to carry it out. Naturally the activities differ in different districts, 
but everywhere the members are drawn from all classes, monthly 
meetings are held, and much is being done $0 stimulate interest 
in all rural matters by lectures, exhibitions, practical demonstra- 
tions, &c. 

In some cases there is co-operative buying of essentials and 
special attention is now given to the problems of food production 
and economy. The lighter side of social life is not neglected, 
and in many cases the Hon. Secretaries report that the result 
has been a more neighbourly spirit and a sense of interdependence, 
so sadly lacking before. 

It is a tribute to the capacity of women for working together 
that so many of these valuable Institutes should have been estab- 
lished in so short a time and should be doing such good work. 
Not content, too, with going on upon their own lines, they are ready 
to confer together for mutual guidance, as for example in Sussex 
last month where representatives of most of the nine Women's 
Institutes in the county met together to compare notes and discuss 
their future procedure. No doubt the experience of the various 
organisations which have been formed in the towns and villages 
for war purposes, to work for the Red Cross, to supply vegetables 
to the Fleet, to .collect eggs for the hospitals, etc., may have accus- 
tomed our women to the idea of working together for a common 
object and will have paved the way for further developments. 

There is at the present moment a very pertinent Village Society 
being suggested, the " Parish War Society," which, as it devotes 
itself specially to all matters concerning the winning of the war 
in the village should make a particularly strong appeal, and should 
be the means of bringing home to the minds of the countryman 
the part he can play in the great struggle. The scheme is founded 
upon the experience of work in the village of Wendy in Cambridge- 
shire, where amongst other matters a marked saving of food was 
effected in the communal feeding of the schoolchildren. There is 
no doubt that with careful organisation and pooling of resources 
in even quite small communities, the food of the country could be 
made to go much further than at present with the usual happy-go- 
lucky arrangements of the average householder. 
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The " Parish War Society " will also deal with such matters 
, as the proper working of allotments, thrift schemes, increased 
food production, war charities and everything which touches upon 
the war from the point of view of the civilian. As a village organisa- 
tion it should do most valuable work for the country. 

On the social and recreative side a very successful experiment 
was made by a " Village Committee " in a small hamlet in Surrey. 
Its operations were cut short by the war, but for two years the 
long winter evenings were pervaded by a cheerfulness and brightness 
which had been previously unknown. 

The first step was to form a representative " Village Committee " 
of all classes, to " promote friendly gatherings for social and educa- 
tional purposes, lectures, entertainments, &c, in which all the 
inhabitants of the district, irrespective of position, means and 
opinions, could participate " with special consideration for the 
younger members of the community. The scheme was taken up 
by the villagers with enthusiasm, and at their special request a 
weekly (almost immediately increased to a bi-weekly) class for 
glee and other singing was formed. As but few of the forty members 
could read music, it was found that folk and traditional songs sung 
in unison went better than the glees, to which, however, they stuck 
resolutely, working hard to overcome their difficulties in readiness 
for a concert and entertainment to be given in the following spring. 
As the youths between fourteen and seventeen were seized with the 
idea of acting a play on this occasion, an arrangement was made for 
them to meet once a Week during the winter to practise reading 
plays and recitations. On another evening some of -the villagers 
practised folk dancing in a room belonging to a private house (one 
of the difficulties the Committee experienced was that there was 
no village hall or room other than the little Infant Schoolroom, which 
could only be used on certain evenings), and finally, at Easter, a 
most successful " concert " was given on two eveningsinthe little 
schoolroom, it being the very first occasion when entertainment 
had been provided for the village by its own members. Shortly 
before the first concert some London professional entertainers had 
been brought down by a kind friend to " enliven the villagers," 
and it was interesting to note that the " home-made " production 
later was much more highly appreciated. It was currently stated 
in the village afterwards that never before had there been so 
much friendliness or such a happy winter. 

Acting is always found to be a potent social attraction. In the 
village of Grasmere a play dealing with local conditions, written by 
a resident, is acted every winter by the villagers, who regard it as a 
serious annual event for which months of preparation are required. 

In the Cotswolds there is a body of village actors who call 
themselves the ' Cotswold Players," who go from village to village 
performing their plays, which are a great delight to all concerned. 
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Those who have had experience in the working of village 
societies can testify to the latent capacity of country people for 
their social regeneration. Here we have an instrument ready to 
hand awaiting only the initial stimulus and intelligent direction 
for the solving of many of the country problems. 

The part that must be played by the more educated residents 
in the countryside is a great and important one, for without them 
the movement for fuller life and the opportunity for development 
of the countryman cannot succeed. It is they who must set the 
ball rolling and get the Society formed ; it is they who must help 
the people to fill their lives with some of the good things with which 
their own abound, and show them how to take advantage of the 
various agencies which exist solely for their use, and this, not 
de haut en bas, nor officially, but out of pure neighbourliness and 
friendliness. Done in this spirit a real communion of life's gifts 
will ensue, mere differences of wealth and social position will take 
their rightful places as matters of comparative importance between 
man and man and the human relationships in our countryside will 
assume a more natural aspect. 

The Rural Organisation Council, by reason of its representative 
character, would seem ideally fitted to undertake the missionary 
task of encouraging these Village Societies ; it can approach the 
subject from all sides according to the wishes of the particular 
neighbourhood — in things educational, social and economic, matters 
relating to land and housing, to food production and economy, to 
preservation of commons and footpaths, to rural industries and 
handicrafts, to traditional festivals and games — in short, to every- 
thing which can touch the life of the countryman, for it can call 
in the aid of its specialised affiliated societies which only ask to 
be used. The Rural Organisation Council exists solely for the 
benefit of the countryside, it has no private axes to grind or special 
political views to inculcate, so that it can offer its services without 
offence, to help those Societies which are already in being and to 
assist 'in the organisation of others, in a way which is not so open 
to any specialised Society which may be more apt to provoke 
criticism, for it is only by winning the confidence of the various 
localities that anything can be done with any prospect of success. 

If the Council, in virtue of its representative character, will 
boldly form a Committee for the purpose of organising Village 
Societies which shall aim at combining all classes of the community 
to work for the general good, it would be performing an important 
work for which, by reason of its wide scope and varied knowledge, 
it is peculiarly fitted. 

The way lies open and the opportunity is at hand ; can we 
not take it ? 

In opening the discussion, Mrs. Williamson said they must be 
careful not to superimpose things upon the village ; they must 
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endeavour to get the villagers themselves to act ; and in that way 
they would lay the foundation of real progress. The people must 
themselves form their own communal life. She hoped the Council 
would be able to form a representative Committee which could go- 
to every possible village and assist in forming Village Societies. 
She hoped one result of the Conference would be to bring things 
together and get something done. The Canadian soldiers in England 
were appalled at the lack of life in our villages. 

Mr. Warwick Draper said that he had shown the Report of 
the previous February Conference to the head of a State Department 
who had written that it was '* full of promise and stimulating. By 
no means the least interesting was the concluding item which was 
adjourned— Village Halls. That is the one thing without which 
all the previous 28 pages (excellent and necessary as they are) will 
fail. It is the human side that must be provided for, if these better- 
ment schemes are to attract and retain men in rural occupation." 
He (the speaker) said that he was convinced that the best chances 
of rural regeneration would be created from within and not merely 
from above or from outside, and by recognising that village institutes 
and rural education and social life were all parts of one problem. 
State-legislation and regulations could never alone achieve it, nor, 
in most cases, would the generous and well-intentioned gift of 
buildings by private donors, accompanied by their control and 
rules, achieve what village folk really wanted. Happily, a desirable 
reconciliation between these two modes of supplying what was 
essential to the social life of the villages of the future if they were 
to retain a lively and eager peasantry, appeared from what this 
Conference was suggesting, viz., the provision by the State of the 
main structure of adaptable Continuation Schools, equipped for 
craft ^training and useful hobbies, which in the evenings could become 
centres of recreation and amusement, and could be decorated and 
furnished by the private donations of helpful neighbours and village 
craftsmen. He agreed with Professor Adshead that decent village 
" pubs " should be encouraged, for the reasonable hob-nobbing of 
drinkers who did not want to become drunkards, but the Village Hall 
should be the real centre of home-grown village social enjoyments. 

Major Lovelock said the great difficulty of organising anything 
in rural districts was the lack of suitable rooms. Too often absurd 
restrictions were imposed, and when people realised they had their 
own premises they would appreciate them fully. He thought that 
besides the rooms, provision must be made and funds provided for 
reasonable recreation. 

The Chairman suggested that as it had been suggested that 
the Rural Organisation Council was the best organisation to deal 
with village societies, the Conference might instruct the Council 
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to prepare model rules and model constitutions for village societies. 
It would be valuable work, and this groundwork must be prepared 
before they could get along. 

Mr. SwAisrzY mentioned the work which the National I,and 
and Home league was already doing in this matter. 

Miss Scobem, said the War Agricultural Committee were 
already taking it up with the idea of obtaining co-operation among 
the women, who were the chief inhabitants of the village to-day. 

COMMONS, OPEN SPACES, AND RURAL 
DISFIGUREMENT. 

The following paper on " The Preservation of Commons, Open 
Spaces, and Places of National Beauty " was read by Miss Dorothy 
M. Hunter (Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society). In 
view of the complementary nature of the subjects, Mr. Richardson 
Evans's paper on " Rural Disfigurement and its Remedies" was 
taken afterwards, the discussion relating to both papers. 

The main purpose of the Rural Organisation Council is to 
encourage the re-population of rural England, and with that end 
in view to consider how rural life may be made more profitable 
and more pleasant for those who must earn their living by the 
labour of their hands. 

The purpose of the present paper is to indicate that one essential 
item in any programme for promoting the amenities of rural life 
must be the preservation of our rural commons and village greens, 
and, in districts where these have already been enclosed, the renewed 
provision of both common pastures and open spaces for public 
recreation, 

At this date it should hardly be necessary to insist on the 
great value of commons and open spaces of all kinds to the health, 
happiness and prosperity of every class of the community other 
than the few and fortunate owners of vast' tracts of the country- 
side, of hill and moor or forest and spacious park. Of the value 
of open spaces in the neighbourhood of large towns there is no 
longer any question. To this the numbers frequenting the com- 
mons in the neighbourhood of I,ondon give ample testimony. A 
few years ago a well-known lawyer was consulted by a client 
interested in various public-houses about difficulties due to the 
diminution of his profits. The lawyer asked him to what he 
attributed the shrinkage ; and he enumerated, among other causes, 
" those damned open spaces " — adding : " People go to them 
instead of sitting in the public-houses." 

But the importance of securing to the public a proper share of 
open land in our rural districts is not even yet sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Indeed, there are signs in some quarters at the present 
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moment of a certain revulsion of feeling in favour of enclosure. 
Many persons appear to feel— I hardly imagine they have given 
the matter much careful thought— that in the national interest 
a large part of our rural commons ought to be enclosed and brought 
under the plough. It is quite natural that such a view should gam 
a certain measure of support to-day. We are living under the 
abnormal conditions produced by a world-wide war, and in the 
stress of mind produced by so colossal a disruption there is a 
natural tendency to forget to how great an extent those conditions 
are abnormal. But it is well to remember that measures necessary 
at a time of emergency may be not only needless but mischievous 
when the emergency is past. 

At this time of crisis, while the U-boats are dealing death 
and destruction on the seas, we do well to cultivate any and every 
acre of land for which we can find the necessary labour and which 
will repay the labour spent upon it. The Society which I have the 
honour to represent has not in any instance opposed; and does not 
oppose or deprecate, the use of common land for war-allotments, 
provided that there is a genuine demand for the land by people who 
can and will cultivate it and that there is no other and more suitable 
land in the neighbourhood available for the purpose. 

But at this Conference we are looking beyond these tragic 
days of war to the days of healing and re-building. And we are 
not Germans. We do not wish, like General Peitag, to consider 
all the problems of the future primarily from the point of view 
of preparing for the next war. We passionately hope and trust 
that the triumph of our cause in this war will ensure that peace 
shall be, and shall be recognised to be, the normal state of civilised 
nations. And while we know that we shall long be obliged to take 
careful measures of defence against possible peace-breakers, we 
believe that our primary care must be to build up at home a vigorous, 
healthy-minded, prosperous and happy people. And with that 
end in view we must guard against allowing views engendered 
under the stress of abnormal needs to prevail against a rational 
and balanced view of the more permanent and varied needs of 
peaceful development. 

Now with regard to this question of the enclosure of commons, 
we can learn much from the mistakes of the past. The most 
reckless and mischievous phase of the enclosure movement was 
engendered under the stress of the abnormal conditions which 
prevailed during the opening years of last century : the famine 
prices of food and fancy prices of land first brought about by the 
Napoleonic wars, and afterwards artificially prolonged by the Corn 
I,aws. 

Those abnormal conditions gave rise to a general cry that the 
waste lands of the kingdom must be brought into cultivation. 
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A law was passed to facilitate enclosure by Act of Parliament, and 
landowners tumbled over one another in their haste to avail them- 
selves of the facilities given. The policy was pursued without 
restraint, discretion or foresight, and was continued long after the 
emergency was past. Between 1801 and 1869 about two million 
acres were enclosed. As a matter of fact, by far the greater part 
of the land suitable for cultivation had been enclosed already 
during the eighteenth century. A large proportion of the land 
enclosed during and after the Napoleonic wars was wholly unsuit- 
able for cultivation, and has in fact never contributed the slightest 
increase to the food supply of the nation. It included great tracts 
of mountain, moor and fen and sandy Surrey heaths, which have 
simply been transformed into private wastes or deer parks, or 
building estates. " The enclosures," to quote my father, 
" have altered the legal status of the land, but not its agri- 
cultural condition. Cannock Chase has been much spoilt in 
appearance by enclosure ; the bulk of it lies as waste as in Norman 
days. And close to our own doors the great commons on and 
around Hindhead grew furze and heather as luxuriantly as ever 
until they were called upon to grow houses." This last point is one 
on which I would insist very strongly. In considering the amenities 
of rural districts we ought never to lose sight of the future possi- 
bilities of the small town becoming a city, the picturesque hamlet 
a favourite pleasure resort. Within my own memory a vast 
stretch of heath-covered hill on which there was" no building other 
than a few squatters' huts and a wayside inn and the isolated 
house, recently erected, of a well-known scientist — a tract of land 
described by Cobbett in his " Rural Rides " as the most God- 
forsaken spot on the face of this fair earth — has become covered 
with villas, and the land has risen in value from £2 to £300 and 
£400 an acre. 

Nor is this an isolated case. It is but a striking example of 
the transformation which is taking place over all our Surrey hills, 
and in many another beautiful district within easy reach of I/mdon, 
or of any of our great towns, a transformation only momentarily 
held in check by the paralyzing influence of war. Whatever may 
be the measure of our success in bringing back a greater population 
to work upon the land it is absolutely certain that the huge con- 
gested poplulation of town-workers will continue to press outward, 
and to spread the net-work of suburban homes wider and wider 
over the countryside. It is certain that these makers of suburbs 
will seek for spots where the country is not all enclosed, where there 
are large tracts of land open to the enjoyment of all. Very many 
of our rural commons are already to a great extent the playgrounds 
of our cities. The need for such playgrounds will be an ever-growing, 
need and it would be a cruel wrong to future generations, as well 
as a most short-sighted blunder, if we failed to anticipate that need. 
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But we are chiefly concerned at this conference to consider the 
questions before usfrom the pointof view of a purely rural community. 
To such a community commons and open spaces have a twofold 
value ; they have an economic value as well as what, for brevity, 
we may call a health-value. They are of very great material value 
to the small holder and the labourer. And it is largely by en- 
couraging the small-holder and improving the conditions of life 
for the agricultural labourer that we hope to re-settle and retain 
a larger population in our rural districts. 

Some time since, a near relative of my own, a staunch old 
Conservative and a skilled agriculturist, was discussing the possi- 
bility of a man making a livelihood on a small-holding. He flatly 
•denied the possibility unless, he said, the man can rely upon some 
-other means of increasing his income, by acting as carrier for his 
neighbours for instance, or, he added, if there is a common in the 
neighbourhood on which he can turn out his cattle. 

It can hadly be questioned that the great enclosure movement 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries contributed more than 
any other single cause to the disappearance of the small-holder 
and the depression of the agricultural labourer. In so far as that 
movement was directed to the breaking up of the old and in many 
ways inconvenient common-field system of farming arable land 
it no doubt encouraged the improvement and increased the pro- 
ductivity of agriculture, though unfortunately the division of the 
■common fields was often carried out in a manner grossly and cruelly 
unjust to the smaller owners. But in so far as the enclosure move- 
ment swallowed up the open commons, and robbed the small-holder 
and the cottager of the rights they had enjoyed of turning their 
cattle upon the commons and of cutting turf, bracken and brush- 
wood for firing and Utter, the policy appears to have been as unwise 
from an economic as it was unjust from a social point of view. We 
have only to read the statements of the very men who advocated en- 
closure at a time when the movement was at its height to judge 
how great was the value of the rights which were destroyed, and 
how important their effect on the general status of those who had 
enjoyed them. 

A few extracts from the County Reports furnished to the Board 
of Agriculture in 1794-95, when Sir John Sinclair and Arthur Young 
were recommending new measures to facilitate enclosures will serve 
as illustrations. 

In the Report on Shropshire we find : " The use of common 
land by labourers operates upon the mind as a sort of independence." 
In the Report on Somerset : " Moral effects of an injurious tendency 
accrue to the cottager from a reliance on the imaginary benefits 
of stocking a common. The possession of a cow or two, with a hog 
and a few geese, naturally exalts the peasant, in his own conception, 
above his brethren in the same rank of society." In other words, 
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the peasant had the inducement and the opportunity to seek to* 
improve his condition. The writer of the Report on Middlesex 
deplores that commons " hold out a lure to the poor man — I 
mean of materials wherewith to build his cottage and ground to 
erect it upon ; together with firing and the run of his poultry and 
pigs, for nothing. This is, of course, temptation sufficient to induce 
a great number of poor persons to settle upon the borders of such 
commons." 

The writer of the Bedfordshire Report gives us a glimpse of 
the matter from the point of view of the poor. At Maulden, for 
instance, he conversed with several cottagers. One said " en- 
closing would ruin England ; it was worse than ten wars. ' Why, 
my friend, what have you lost by it ? ' 'I kept four cows before 
the parish was enclosed and now I don't keep so much as a goose, 
and you ask me what I lose by it.' " In referring to another parish,, 
the report states that " This parish abounds with gardeners, many 
cultivating their little freeholds, so that on the enclosure there were 
found to be sixty-three proprietors though nine-tenths, perhaps,, 
of the whole land belonged to Sir P. Monoux and Mr. Pym. These 
men kept cows on the boggy common and cut ferns for litter on 
the warren, by which means they were enabled to raise manure 
for their gardens, beside fuel in plenty ; the small allotment of 
an acre and a half, however good the land, has been no compensation 
for what they were deprived of. They complain heavily, and know 
not how they will'now manage to raise manure." 

IrJdeed, in numberless cases all over the country the small 
owners found to their bitter cost that the allotment of an acre or 
so of land was in no way equivalent to the loss of their common 
rights ; very generally they were unable to pay for the cost of fencing 
their allotments together with the levy extorted from them as their 
share of the expenses of obtaining an Enclosure Act which they had 
not wanted, and they were thus obliged to sell their allotments to- 
the larger farmers or landowners ; deprived of the right of turning 
out their cattle and of obtaining Utter and firing from the commons, 
they soon found themselves unable to make a living on their little 
holdings and so rapidly sank to the position of labourers. 

The labourers, as a rule, did not receive even a nominal com- 
pensation for the advantages of which they were deprived. For 
they had very generally enjoyed rights of common by virtue of 
renting or occupying cottages to which those rights were attached, 
and when an enclosure took place it was not the tenant but the 
owner of the cottage who received compensation. Yet to those 
poor labourers the loss of the little privileges which they and their 
fathers had enjoyed for generations often made the whole difference 
between independence and pauperism. I^ord Winchilsea, one of 
the rare men of influence who deprecated wholesale enclosures, 
wrote to the Board of Agriculture in 1796 : " Whoever travels 
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through the Midland Counties and will take the trouble of enquiring, 
will generally receive for answer that formerly there were a great 
many cottagers who kept cows, but that the land is now thrown 
to the farmers, and if he enquires still further he will find that in 
those parishes the Poor Rates have increased in an amazing degree, 
more than according to the average rise throughout England." 

Popular resentment against the enclosures was bitter and 
widespread, leading not seldom to disturbances and local riots, 
but in Parliament, where Enclosure Bills were hurried with indecent 
haste through Private Bill Committees, presided over in many 
cases by the principal landowner interested in the particular 
enclosure, the case of the small owner and the poor cottager remained, 
.as a rule, unheard. Dord I,incoln, when introducing the General 
Enclosure Bill of 1845, stated that " in nineteen cases out of twenty 
Committees of this House sitting on Private Bills neglected the 
rights of the poor. I do not say that they wilfully neglected those 
rights — far from it ; but this I affirm, that they were neglected 
in consequence of the Committees being permitted to remain in 
ignorance of the claims of the poor man, because by reason of his 
very poverty he is unable to come up to I,ondon for counsel, to 
produce witnesses and to urge his claims before a Committee of 
this House." 

The Bill of 1845 did confer upon the Enclosure Commissioners 
the power to set aside small portions of any common enclosed as 
allotments for public recreation or for field-garden's for the labouring 
poor. But the power was little exercised. And until 1869, when 
Mr. Fawcett and a few- of his friends on the Commons Preservation . 
Society persistently forced the matter upon the attention of the 
House, the interest of the rural labourer in the preservation of 
commons was recklessly disregarded. 

In that year the annual Bill presented to Parliament by the 
Enclosure Commissioners proposed to enclose 14 commons with a 
total acreage of 6,916 acres ; of this whole area it was proposed 
to reserve three acres only for public recreation and six acres for 
field-gardens for the poor. 

On enquiry it was found that of 614,800 acres enclosed by 
Act of Parliament between 1845 and 1869 only 1,742 acres had 
been set aside for public recreation and 2,220 acres only for garden 
allotments for the labouring poor. Moreover the plots selected 
for these purposes were often the least suitable and at a great 
distance from the villages. 

In spite, however, of all that the enclosure movement swept 
away, we can still find ample contemporary evidence of the value 
-of commons to the small-holder and labourer. In what class of 
■district do we still find a large proportion of successful small culti- 
vators and stock-breeders ? On the borders _of wide tracts of 
-open land, in the New Forest, in the Cumberland Dales, in Devon 
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and Cornwall, where the small-holder is able to turn out his cattle 
during the summer months while his crops are growing, and where 
many a labourer is able to supplement his wages and even gradually 
to accumulate a little capital by the possession of a cow or two, 
or by the breeding of young stock, ponies and pigs. 

The New Forest has been aptly described by Mr. G. E. Briscoe 
Eyre, who has done so much to secure its preservation and the 
welfare of its inhabitants, as a" great nursery for the breeding of 
cattle " ; and those cattle are mainly bred by cottagers having 
only a few roods of land attached to their houses, or by quite small- 
holders. The region is, in consequence, generally characterised 
by moderate but widespread prosperity, while the percentage of 
pauperism is low. The wastes of the Forest are the cottagers' 
farm. Because of the rights of common he enjoys, many a cottager 
can keep a cow, where in order to do so with no common rights, 
he would be obliged to rent at least three acres of pasture, the rent 
of which might be £4 or more. Nearly every cottager, too, owns 
a mare or a- heifer, or both a cow and pig, each making the other 
more profitable. 

The right of pannage (the right to turn out pigs to feed on the 
acorns and beechmast, is also a source of great profit to the 
cottager. Early in the year he will note the promise of the acorns 
and of the beechmast, and will buy, early and cheap, as many pigs 
as he can keep till the 25th of September, when they can be turned 
into the Forest. In a good season a pig will return bettered to the 
extent of from 10s. to £1 and ready for immediate use, and cottagers 
have been known to make £20 a year by their pigs. 

Indeed, the labourer can not infrequently double his wages 
by stock-keeping, and can thus begin early to save a little money, 
and by the judicious use of his acquired capital, on renting extra 
land and in gradually increasing his stock, he frequently achieves 
a considerable increase of prosperity. 

In fact, the enjoyment of rights of common provides the 
labourer with just that vista of hope, that prospect of improving his 
position which is both the greatest incentive to industry and the 
greatest alleviation of present hardship. 

I would therefore urge upon this Council and upon all those 
who share its aims, first : that no rural common, however extensive 
or remote from any urban population, should be enclosed or 
diminished in extent without the most careful consideration both 
of its present value to the small-holders and labourers of the district 
and of its potential value to any future settlements of small-holders 
who might advantageously be established in the neighbourhood ; 
second : that wherever it is proposed to establish colonies of small 
holders in districts where no common land has been preserved 
the power already enjoyed by County Councils of acquiring suitable 
land for common pastures should be exercised. 
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But it is not only from the economic point of view that the 
preservation of rural commons and village-greens is of first-rate 
importance. It is also of great importance to the bodily and 
mental health of a rural community. It may be imagined by 
many townspeople that in country places, where a large proportion 
of the men work out of doors, where the homes of the people stand 
amid the beauty of green fields and the fresh air blows in at the 
cottage windows, there is no urgent need for the preservation of 
open spaces. To this'I would reply, incidentally but from personal 
knowledge, acquired when investigating for the I,and Enquiry 
Committee that some of the most cramped, crowded, ill-ventilated 
and insanitary dwellings in England are huddled together in little 
courts and alleys in some of the old villages and ancient little 
market towns of purely agricultural districts, and that it is very 
urgent indeed that the people, and particularly the women and 
children who live in such dwellings, which are often without one 
yard df garden ground, should have every opportunity and induce- 
ment to spend their leisure hours in the fresh air. But apart from 
the extreme case of these ill-housed people — of whom there are all 
too many — I would urge that healthy out-door recreation is an 
essential to the full development both of body and mind. 

Why do so great a number of well-to-do people who work 
in cities prefer to make their homes in the country ? Partly,! 
of course, in order that they may spend their leisure hours in a 
healthy atmosphere, but largely if not mainly that they, and more 
particularly their children, may have ample opportunities for 
out-door recreation ; because in the country they can enjoy accord- 
ing to their means large gardens, tennis lawns, parks, woods, golf- - 
links, can ride and shoot and fish. But the' -country labourer does 
not have a large garden or lawn or park or golf -ground ; his only 
pleasure ground is the 4ocal common or village green or public;! 
recreation-ground ; and if these are lacking he cannot indulge in| 
any healthy out-door sport without becoming a trespasser and a 
nuisance. 

It is hardly necessary to insist on the value of organised! 
games as a part of the training of young people, both boys and 
girls. It is universally recognised in all public schools for the 
children of the well-to-do classes. Is it not expedient, then, thatj 
every country child should have access to a public playing-groundH 

Yet there are thousands of boys and girls growing up in ourl 
villages to-day for whom there is no other playground available 
than the public highway, and the public highway, at best a narrow 
and a dusty or a muddy playground, is becoming every year more ! 
dangerous with the increase of motor traffic. 

There is one other aspect of the need for rural open space»-| 
on which I would insist, and insist strongly. If we want men 
and women to remain in the country we must not only make id 
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reasonably profitable for them to do so ; we must also seek to 
implant the love of the country in their hearts. The love of nature 
is the only effective counter-attraction to the lure of the excitements 
of the town. I believe that the love of the country, the love of 
nature, thrives most vigorously on the associations of the pleasures 
of a happy childhood. And if the country labourer's child is to 
grow up with a deep-rooted love of the country he must have a 
proper chance to enjoy the country — and to enjoy it wholesomely, 
freely and by right, without trespassing on and damaging private 
property. He wants not merely a level green where he can play 
football and cricket, but a tract of wild and varied open land 
where he has a right to roam and ramble and play hide-and-seek, 
and scout and hunt for birds' nests and gather nuts and black- 
berries and wild flowers and strange insects, and enjoy that sense 
of freedom which is so dear to every true-born British heart, and 
which in a wholly enclosed countryside can only be enjoyed by 
the owners of broad acres. 

No doubt the spirit of depredation is strong in the young ; 
it is a common Saying that stolen fruits are sweetest. But it is 
certain that where the most natural and elementary joys can only 
be had by trespassing and stealing children will grow up with a 
sense of discontent and antagonism to society in their hearts, 
or with a natural impulse to seek some other land where the joys 
of nature are not all enclosed within park walls or barbed wire 
fences. 



RURAL DISFIGUREMENT AND ITS REMEDIES. 

By Richardson Evans 
(Chairman, Scapa Society). 

One of the favourite explanations of the drift of population 
to the great towns used to be that rural life was insufferably dull. 
By that was meant the very quality which attracts to the country 
many a jaded townsman. No doubt the quiet which, by its contrast 
with the turmoil of the street, soothes the migrant, may easily 
become monotonous to those whose lot is cast in villages. We 
are not all Thoreaus, and every agricultural tract is not a Walden. 
There is a craving in the ordinary man for something besides beauty 
and serenity. The small excitements and even worries of existence 
keep up the interest. But it does not at all follow that custom 
breeds insensibility either to the merits of the country or the faults 
of the crowded city. On the balance perhaps most of those who 
leave the plough for the factory do not regret the exchange, but 
I have rarely met any of those whose youth was spent in the fields 
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who did not cherish pleasant and often wistful memories of his 
early surroundings. They often evince pride in dwelling on the 
sights and scenery of the native hamlet. 

I start, then, with the recognition of two truths : — 

(i) If we want to develop on the land a happy and 
prosperous community, we must preserve jealously the features 
which now render the rural tracts preferable as a place of 
residence to the urban areas. 

(2) We must add to the resources of the rural community 
a fair measure of the amusements, the material comforts and 
conveniences and the opportunities for indulging liberal tastes 
in which, at present, the seats of industry and commerce 
have the advantage. 

Some of my friends and colleagues in this Conference will, I 
hope, offer considered suggestions for positive improvements. 
The establishment of a system — it may be — of co-operative cookery, 
which would relieve the mothers of much of their care ; the co- 
operative supply of wholesome necessaries at low prices : the 
provision of ample accommodation in well-built dwellings at 
moderate rents : the addition to each house of an adequate amount 
of garden ground, are among the main requirements of material 
existence. Why should I say " material " ? They are in very truth 
the conditions of moral well-being. Nearly all the dullness will 
disappear if a man has a decent and healthy home, and a piece of 
land to cultivate in leisure hours. Then the methods of education 
must be so altered as to brighten lessons for the young, and lead 
them insensibly to take a practical and appreciative interest in the 
career that awaits them later on. In the ascending scale; from the 
sentimental point of view, we shall come to clubs and libraries. 
There will be classes for the practice of such of the Fine Arts as are 
appropriate to the powers and desires of the village folk. Small 
companies of rustic players will present plays, written perhaps by 
some of their number. With shorter hours of labour, which will 
not on that account lessen efficiency, the capacity for enlightened 
enjoyment will widen. I need say nothing of out-door sports. 
The instinct of the Englishman will make this an institution. Here, 
then, we have in outline an ideal for making purely agricultural 
existence more bright and varied than that of most of the dwellers 
in the congested districts of huge manufacturing or mining centres. 
There is in addition the fresh air, the sights and sounds of the 
countryside, pleasant cottages instead of row upon row of character- 
less tenements. I am of course taking for the purpose of comparison 
the ordinary working-class quarter, and not the garden cities or 
town-planned settlements, which we all hope will be a prevailing 
type in the future development of British industrial enterprise. 
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The question to which I want now to address myself is this : 
Having got our network of rural paradises, how is the charm to 
be preserved ? Are the tendencies which have gone so far to 
mar the aspect of our cities, and to defeat the best efforts of our 
architects, and to make the daily round of the citizens gratuitously 
unlovely — are these tendencies, I ask, to be allowed the same free 
play in destroying the simple beauty of the villages ? I may best 
illustrate the nature of the evil and the vicious progress of its growth 
by forecasting what will inevitably take place, unless and until the 
danger be averted by the application to advertising disfigurement 
of the principles of regulation which are now in force in every 
department of our collective life. 

Imagine a quite unspoilt village. (There are still a good 
many.) A few small shops suffice for the simple needs of the com- 
munity. The existence of the pretty place becomes known to some 
people who love such things. They tell friends, and the friends 
visit it. Its fame spreads, and in the course of years it becomes a 
place of picturesque pilgrimage. The little beerhouse or baker's 
gets into the way of supplying refreshments to visitors. There are 
even inquiries as to lodgings. Some of the cottagers provide 
teas, as they would say, for trippers. By and by, rooms are secured 
in the neighbouring farmhouses for summer stay, and new houses, 
quiet enough in their pleasant gardens, are being built. At last 
the well-meaning author of a local Guide Book mentions the spot 
as worthy of notice. In all this there is nothing to regret, and 
much to be glad of. 

But we must leave our village in its happy state of innocence 
to consider what is happening in a world of which the peaceful 
swain takes small account. It required no great acumen to discover 
a certain law of human nature. It is this : If the name of a par- 
ticular brand of a commodity in general use be incessantly thrust 
upon the eye of the wayfarer, the sale of that brand will be pro- 
moted, to the disadvantage of other brands, which may be of equal 
or better quality. Years and years ago a few manufacturers availed 
themselves of this method of competition. I am old enough to 
remember the beginnings of the practice, and was enough of a 
philosopher to have forebodings of the disastrous lengths to which 
the thing would grow. I like to believe that the pioneers in 
slaughtering advertising were not conscious of the injury to their 
countrymen which they were initiating. They were business men, 
with the limitations of business men, and thought only of pushing 
their trade and earning larger profits. A better excuse can be 
offered to the rival firms who had in self-defence to follow the 
evil example. The result is as baneful as if there were a deliberate 
intention to inflict wrong. If one vendor of a soap or pill scatters, 
say, ten thousand enamelled placques or field-boards over a once 
smiling land, the rivals or imitators follow suit with twenty, thirty. 
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a hundred thousand, and so the defacement spreads indefinitely. 
Once a business rests on a basis of this sort it cannot go back to 
sound lines. Just as the confirmed inebriate has to increase his 
dose, so the firms engaged in this form of wasteful and destructive 
competition, have to struggle incessantly, by wider and coarser 
display, to neutralise each other's effort to afflict the eye. Un- 
fortunately the system has brought into being a very large class 
of persons whose function is to act as agents in the process. One 
of the experts once imagined that he had an unanswerable argu- : 
ment against legislative interference in the statement, which I 
believe is statistically correct, that over a hundred millions sterling 
is spent every year in advertising. It seems never to have occurred 
to him that this represents so much labour and service diverted 
from the proper purpose of productive efficiency, and diverted to 
destroying the best asset in the national wealth — the pleasant! 
aspect of the open country. I must not, however, dwell here on 
the economic side of the question. My duty is to show how the 
pest will visit our imaginary village. One of the local agents — j 
through whom the work is done — happens in an evil hour to take 
note of the fact that the place attracts visitors. He may personally 
be a man of exemplary morals in private life — a member, perhaps, | 
of the Young Men's Christian Association. But he takes the not 
uncommon view that there are no morals in business, and that 
the golden rule is to do the best he can in the interests of his 
employer. What his hand has found to do, he does with all his 
might, and without regard to consequences. Here is an opening 
for pushing his trade. The invasion may at first be on a modest 
scale. The old woman, whose cottage garden often arrests the gaze 
of the traveller, receives a visit from a pleasant-spoken stranger. 
He offers her half-a-crown or a half-sovereign for permission to nail 
up on the end wall a gay tablet on which is inscribed the name of 
some special ware. The old woman sees no harm in it. She may 
even think the bright blue or green or red quite pretty. It does 
not strike her that it is a deformity ; and, in any case, the money 
is a godsend. Other agents and other old women follow suit. 
The owner of the general shop surrenders his housefront to the 
uses of the firms who supply Mm with " advertised " commodities. 
If there is any place where motor cars are accommodated or motoring 
accessories obtainable, it will become as hideous a melange of motor 
spirit and patent tyre plates as the garages which — by some strange 
law of fate — make themselves eyesores in the best thoroughfares 
of the most picturesque towns. 

I can never admit that the maintenance of grace and order 
in the out-of-door surroundings of daily life is not one of the highest 
utilities. But the habit in thinking in terms of money leads some 
people to treat as valuable only the things which have to be paid 
for. A pretty picture, a pretty costume, a pretty play involve 
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labour, and the labour has to be remunerated. But to secure 
beauty in a village you have only to leave things alone : and so, 
as_ no price is paid and no one earns wages or profits, the order of 
mind to which I refer is apt to say that the proposal to exclude 
defacement is only a sentimental whim, quite unworthy of the 
practical man's consideration. I can even conceive someone 
asking why, since advertising brings money into the village, it 
should be shut out. I wish, therefore, to have it clearly understood 
that I am as deeply and as seriously interested in the material and 
social well-being of the rural community as in the defence of the 
picturesque elements in rural life. If we want to make existence 
in an agricultural district healthy and happy and comfortable 
all round, we should aim at encouraging the infusion into the 
population of residents who are not squires or farmers or labourers. 
Variety of interests and needs is a factor of great value. Take 
an illustration from a case that has lately been discussed by some 
of my colleagues in the Rural Housing Organisation Society. A 
scheme has been submitted for the formation of settlements of 
disabled soldiers. They should be aggregated, it is urged, in 
special communities where facilities would be afforded to them of 
learning and practising such simple crafts, including suitable forms 
of simple husbandry, as their physical condition permitted them 
to ply with a prospect of advantage. To this it was advanced as 
an objection that a number of men who laboured under the same 
infirmity would be depressing companions for one another. It 
would consign them in perpetuity to the atmosphere of a con- 
valescent hospital which can rarely be exhilarating. There would, 
it is true, be of necessity a certain percentage of able-bodied 
employees to help them in the work. But this would not appre- 
ciably lessen the uniformity and, as a consequence, the dullness of 
communal existence. Yet no one can deny that if the maimed 
and stricken survivors of our War are to enjoy opportunities of 
exercising self-help and retain self-respect, there would be sound 
economy of effort in bringing them together under conditions 
where co-operation would be possible : where the blind and the 
lame and the mutilated could supplement each other's deficiencies. 
How, then, can we provide for the two needs — a career of usefulness 
and interest in life ? Obviously by arranging that, side by side 
with the industrial colony, there shall be a sufficiently large body 
of residents of diversified pursuits and tastes. To secure this it 
would be necessary to make the place attractive for all. The 
wounded men would share in the good things provided for all, 
and would form friendships outside their own limited range of 
activity. One of the reassuring features in the social problems of 
the future which now occupy the best thoughts of the best minds 
is the diffusion among the leisured and cultivated class of the 
sense of obligation to their less-fortunate fellows. Many of those 
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who now devote themselves to work among the poor of the great 
cities would be glad to find a new sphere under easier and more 
hopeful conditions in the military settlements for which already 
building operations are in hand. I submit with all earnestness 
that if the experiment is to succeed the State authorities ought to 
aim at the introduction of this external element. What is true of 
these new creations holds good of agricultural villages in general. 
Just as the Garden City movement has realised the ideal of rus in 
urbe, so the reformers of country life should set before themselves 
the provision of an urbs in rure. But the urban colour must be 
truly urbane. What is good in the town economy must not be 
allowed to bring with it the features which degrade city civilisation. 

The method must rest in the last resort on the power of authorit- 
ative regulation. Moral influence, the general tone of local feeling 
are of vital importance, but they cannot be relied on to arrest the 
march of disfigurement. As I have shown, a single individual may, 
unwittingly, for some trifling gain, give a foothold to the defacer. 
One guarantee against spoliation would he in the insertion in every 
lease of covenants forbidding the sort of display which is incon- 
sistent with the dignity and simplicity of the place. But this 
would not be possible in many cases. Bye-laws enforceable by the 
Iyocal Authorities are indispensable. Happily the principle is 
already recognised in legislation. The Advertisements Regulation 
Act of 1907 enables Local Authorities generally to frame bye-laws 
prohibiting advertisements which prejudicially affect the beauty 
of a landscape or the amenities of a public pleasure promenade or 
park. So large a use has been made of this power by County, 
Borough, and District Councils that the way was open for a logical 
extension of the right of control to the protection of all public 
places from all sorts of trade disfigurement : and it is not too much 
to assert that if the War had not placed its veto on the prosecution 
of all social reform of this kind, an adequate amending Act would 
now be on the Statute Book. 

So far I have dealt only with preventive measures. To my 
eyes the most homely village has ite interest if only it be allowed 
to remain in its natural condition. But there are few indeed which 
may not be rendered gracious by deliberate efforts of a positive 
kind. The planting and care of a few flowering trees in selected 
positions, the training of creepers up bare walls, the encourage- 
ment of gardening and the use of window-boxes would convert 
plainness into grace. Very often the timely planting of a few 
forest trees would screen off some object that, if left open to view, 
would be an eyesore. This is a small precaution the neglect of 
which spoils some noble prospects. Two occur to me. Crow- 
borough, a rapidly-growing aggregate of lordly villas with charming 
gardens, commands, in addition, a splendid view over the wild 
heath country to the south. But in the centre lies exposed a 
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particularly ugly railway station. Every visitor sees the deformity. 
But it has never occurred to any of those who live in the place to 
interpose, on the roadside, a row of birch or pine. Had this been 
done twenty years ago, the deformity would now be a fine feature 
in the outlook from the heights. The same sad tale is to be told 
of the otherwise perfect view of the South Downs from the delightful 
old townlet of Fittleworth. We all of us know how often allotments 
are, for want of a little care, allowed to be a mar-joy to the seeing 
eye. 

The pledge of better things lies in the establishment every- 
where of local associations of those who care for beauty in the daily 
round. In my own little sphere of effort I like to call them John 
Evelyn Societies — the name being chosen because John Evelyn in 
his day was one who loved nature and his fellow-men. In America 
and the Colonies they are christened Beautification Societies — 
a title less worthy than the aim and the work. These bodies, by 
whatever style they are known, should have it in charge to be always 
vigilant and active in enforcing such regulations as exist and in 
effecting such positive improvements as I have tried to indicate. 
In rural districts they should exist for neighbouring groups of 
villages rather than for any single area. They would have as an 
animating centre a museum containing collections to illustrate . 
the natural history of the locality — its fauna, flora and geology. 
There would be besides an ever-increasing store of objects — old 
prints, sketches, pictures, books, papers and relics of all sorts 
connected with the historical associations and vanished life of the 
past. And so I bring to a close my scheme for adding one cardinal 
element of beauty and interest to the existence of the village com- 
munities in the long future. 

Mr. C. E. Maurice said Miss Hunter had mentioned that 
concessions had to be made at the present time, but there was one 
reason why we should press for the retention of pasture land, and 
that was the necessity for the preservation of the milk supply. 

Mr. Edward North Buxton said he had listened with much 
interest to Miss Hunter's remarkable paper. They could be thank- 
ful that public opinion was more crystallised than it was fifty years 
ago, but we were faced with the danger, under emergency, of 
enclosing every acre which would produce a crop. There was, how- 
ever, still public opinion. In his county a proposal was made for 
the inclusion of two portions of common land, but this was voted 
against unanimously by the County Council, despite the fact that 
the Lord of the Manor, who was present, had already, without 
waiting for consent, put up the land for sale by auction in small 
strips. They must strengthen public opinion in the direction that 
after the war, while they were willing that temporary enclosures 
should be made for the purpose of growing potatoes and so on, 
those enclosures should be restored to the commons at the earliest 
possible moment. 
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Mr. Joseph Crouch said Miss Hunter's speech gave the key 
to the problem why the villager does not initiate his own reforms. 
His independence had been taken away by such acts as she had 
mentioned. One method would be to foster interest in the parish 
itself, and there were records in every parish chest which were of 
the utmost interest to the present population. It was one of the 
easiest and best methods of arousing public spirit. 

Miss I/Ambie deplored the lack of reference to historic pageantry. 
The last speaker had come near to it, but there was very much 
which could be done in this direction and in the direction of folk 
dances. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

RURAL EDUCATION. 

Mr. A. D. HALL, M.A., F.R.S. (Secretary oe the Board oe 
Agriculture and Fisheries) presided. 

I. REGIONAL SURVEY IN RURAL EDUCATION. 

By Mrs. Victor Branford (Housing Organisation Society), with 
the co-operation of Professor H. J. FeeurE, University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

The 19th century has been a period of growth of great towns, 
it was perhaps natural therefore that the type of education developed 
in the 19th century should be a preparation for life in great towns. The 
main idea has been to develop the type of person who sits in an office 
and writes or does sums, for such people were during the 19th century 
inceasingly needed owing to the direction in which development was 
proceeding. The tradition that such training is the essence of 
education will die hard, it is at present only suffering from pre- 
liminary attacks, but if there is to be a recrudescence of rural 
life in this country, die it must. Instead of bringing up country 
children on abstractions such as arithmetic varied by lessons on 
patriotism or the State, we need to imbue them with a real love of 
their own neighbourhood and a knowledge of their own district, in its 
broadest human relations, together with some working knowledge of 
its special occupations and crafts. Not that arithmetic is to be 
neglected, but it will come in largely in connection with practical 
problems dealing with occupational work. The Schoolmaster at a 
well-known small holdings colony makes all his arithmetical work turn 
on such problems, and much of the geometrical work and drawing in the 
school deals with suitable buildings, etc. 
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The Regional Survey is a useful method of unifying the work 
of the school on a local geographical and at the same time broadly 
human basis which brings together both the occupational side of 
education and also what are usually termed school " subjects," nature 
study, botany, geography, etc., the whole thing leading up, for 
continuation schools, not to an abstract political economy, but to the 
study of man as he exists and has existed in his actual milieu. 

For the present, however, the matter had better be experimental, 
and it is fortunate that the new regulations for secondary schools permit 
the granting of special sums for cost of experiment. We would then 
urge the study of the school region in its broad human relations 
as a useful experiment in these schools. Probably, given sufficient 
enterprise, both primary schools and universities can make experi- 
ments, and it is well that the secondary schools have now won this 
liberty. The experiment proposed is obviously better adapted to 
a partly rural area than to a city area because a city school is unfortu- 
nately bound to deal with so many things as abstractions which in a 
partly rural area are matters of experience. Still it may be tried any- 
where, mutatis mutandis. 

I<et us begin with the middle-link in the educational chain, the 
secondary school. Here the pupils may study their region, under- 
standing its physical framework, not as a thing apart, but as a 
topic which prevents study of the physical framework of the 
country from declining into mere abstraction. They may work at 
its history, not merely to know the little fragments or parts it may or 
may not have played in national history, but to see the growth of 
civilisation via the evolution of the region's life. In this way the study 
of the region, whether physical or human, or both, as should be the 
case, leads on from the past to the future and may thus provide materials 
for the judgment of the citizens of the future on the problems they will 
be called upon to solve for their time. Such a course of education 
provides endless scope for co-operation, for it should be the aim of the 
school to develop an exhibition of maps, charts, models, copies of 
important documents, original documents, sketches, photographs, 
and so on relating to the district. Further, much aesthetic apprecia- 
tion may be developed through, the preparation of these maps 
illustrating all sorts of facts of the district's life, through sketching and 
photography, through the writing of, in some cases, murninated MS., 
through the making of models, model reconstructions, betterment 
designs and models, and in scores of other ways. And this need not 
be for individual and competitive, but for communal and co-opera- 
tive ends. 

The school thus at work will become, willy nilly, a centre of 
local reference, and those who go out from it to play their part in 
municipal life will soon see that the talent and energy of the school 
can be used, let us say, for the reckoning out and the mapping of 
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many of the region's vital statistics ; it will become a civic laboratory 
in the best sense, for its laboratory students will be the future 
citizens. 

But still, besides this, the school thus at work will be a centre for 
the schools round about it, whether elementary or other, and the 
teachers of the school will be able to give advice and to get advice from 
others doing simil ar work for the sub-regions. It will be possible for 
each to contribute to the common stock, and so we shall encourage 
co-operation between schools and the maintenance of a healthy 
criticism based upon diversity of outlook, working on a foundation of 
a large common measure of experience. 

The schools together will find that with the growth of this common 
measure, which will inevitably occur, they will be impelled towards 
what we have called spiritual expression, festival celebrations, tableaux, 
pageants, eisteddfodau. They will also find that betterment possi- 
bilities will open out, and they can do much good in this direction if 
they will but keep the competitive element from dominating too much. 
For instance, natural history study should encourage gardening, and 
as well as of the customary " shows " now so often held, there might 
be a marks competition for the gardens best suited to their con- 
ditions, to be judged by the best expert locally in touch with the 
teachers, with a prize for all who get up to a certain standard. 
Similarly the craft-work of the region could be inspected and judged, 
and such judgments would profit far more, be it added, if given in 
public with opportunity for clear statement of aims and free dis- 
cussion between judge and exhibitors. 

Experiments in these directions have been made with considerable 
success in one or two localities, and they indicate lines of development 
especially for the rural elementary school. Here the teacher who has 
sufficient force of character can in the end dominate his curriculum 
more than can the secondary school teacher, even though English 
educational authorities are now following the Welsh ones in encouraging 
secondary teachers to submit alternative syllabuses.* 

With freedom from examination syllabuses and a school garden 
and workshop the rural elementary school can make itself a power for 
good as soon as its schoolmaster is released from his, at present, too 
frequent thraldom to persons in the village whose ambition and interest 
does not extend beyond the defence of the status quo. 

The lack of laboratories and fine equipment in these schools has 
been turned to positive gain in some cases that could be quoted. 
There, with a sympathetic inspector, it has been found possible 
even to shut up a small school for a whole day in order to take the 
pupils out to study not only natural history but the broadest of the 
humanities from the facts of vital interest in their own surround- 
ings^ 

* See a paper entrt'.ed " Physiological Education in University Schools," 
by Mr. Arrowsmith, headmaster of Mixenden School, near Halifax, in the 
" New Ideas of Education " Report of Oxford Conference, 1916. 
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If freedom of conscience for the rural elementary teacher can be 
won (it is far from won as yet) so that he may be able to think of his 
own spiritual expression in and through his work, and if the rural 
teacher can feel himself in touch with the larger centres at the secondary 
schools and universities, the rural elementary school can become the 
most promising of all the branches of education. The teacher will then 
find increasing opportunities of redeveloping village life, not around 
party sect and part, but with the aim of increasing spiritual expression. 
It will promote understanding perhaps if at this point we give 
a short statement of the working philosophy underlying such a scheme. 
To us the important reality is neither matter nor idea as such 
but experience, and it is characteristic of experience that it is living, 
moving, continuous, inter-penetrating in all directions. This is our 
reason for rejecting attempts to synthetize reality by setting together 
in cunning fashion what has really been made by abstraction from 
reality. We urge this contention both against those who build 
upon the abstractions of " matter," "ether," and so on, and against 
those who pin their faith to the abstractions of " man " and " the 
State." Since, then, we think experience the prime reality, we 
urge that, if education is to keep in touch with reality, it should 
study experience, and its study should be conducted with careful 
limitation of the abstractions introduced. 

Such an education will enrich experience and most of all it will 
enrich the amount of experience held in common by members of the 
community. Now the wealth of individual personality is largely 
proportionate to the wealth of the individual's well co-ordinated 
experience, and, to us, the wealth of social personality is subject to a 
similar condition, and co-ordination seems to us to depend on the 
possession of a large common measure of experience by the members 
constituting the social body. We would point out that while with 
a very small group eccentricities are likely to be intensified by inbreeding 
(in the psychical as well as the physical sense), thus making co- 
ordination defective, so with an over large group again co-ordina- 
tion is difficult and the common measure of experience is necessarily 
low. Hence the argument for the moderate-sized region as the 
unit which works out into practical schemes for the linking up of 
rural schools with local centres, instead of leaving them in isolation 
with their only link, the common bondage to Whitehall. 

With an overlarge group, on the other hand, and with undue cen- 
tralisation, common action on the part of the group is limited, 
and it is our belief that such common action, based upon a low common 
measure of experience, will deal chiefly with those fundamental habits 
which characterise man and the animal world in general, will tend 
to relapse, that is into the underlying " primitive hunter " state of 
mind which is a necessary common element in the subconsciousness of 
all human groups. Such a group will be impelled towards acquisitive- 
ness, expansiveness, and the hunter ideals generally. 
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A group, on the other hand, of more moderate size is, as above 
stated, in possession of a larger common measure of experience, and 
less driven back to seek union at elemental levels of feeling. Haying 
such common experience, it is less at the mercy of abstract notions 
such as " the State," and tends more naturally to unfold its common 
wealth of experience in the domain of spiritual expression. 

In terms of practical education this comes to urging that over- 
much control of the whole country from Whitehall is a mistaken policy. 
It tends to concentrate attention on mechanical conceptions such as 
registers, sometimes even on examinations and certificates, and, more- 
: over, it tends to drive education to deal with such abstractions as those 
which have cursed the study especially, perhaps, of history, in recent 
years. 

Centres of influence working for the benefit of regions of moderate 
size, with conveniently ill-defined perimeter, may on the other hand 
work for the common wealth, especially if they focus their work upon 
the study of actual experience. In other words they should study 
their own region as an accumulation of experience from the far past 
onwards, reflecting and condensing that accumulation of general 
experience which we inherit in varying degrees. This Social 
Heritage we shall some day appreciate when we rise to the level 
of studying the history of civilisation. 

The more such centres are centres of influence rather than of 
constraint or of restraint the nearer shall we approach to ideal 
conditions. Education is not a matter of State or other regulations, 
but a part of the domain of the spiritual power, and as such essentially 
a matter for the exercise of influence rather than restraint. 

The local university is obviously the place in which to seek such 
needed centres of influence. It should direct and inspire the talent 
of its region. Let it not say that it is concerned merely with those 
within its walls ; that was the ultimately fatal blunder of the 
-Benedictine movement, from which the present suggestions ad- 
mittedly draw much of their inspiration. It directs and inspires 
its region first and foremost towards spiritual expression, towards 
helping it to appreciate in proper perspective the basis of its work. 
And if the University maintains the honourable tradition of freedom 
of thought, it will surely always include within it persons who do 
not enter into such a scheme of work as is sketched here, who believe 
in " the State," " the Empire," and its attendant " militarism," 
and the " economic man," and other mystical tokens. These 
critics will keep the effort in perspective by attacking it, but nowa- 
days we suffer because they are in power, and the constructionists 
are but a few here and there. 

If we think again of the Benedictines we shall realise that a 
University working on these lines will be concerned, not only with 
book learning and laboratory learning, not even content with 
adding maps and charts to these, nor festival, drama, pageant to 
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that. It will go farther and use its power to encourage the art, 
and crafts, and the building, furnishing, and decorating of the 
University will be the object of communal effort, and its great 
Hall of the Religions (the crowning study, after all), the Cathedral 
of the future decorated, built, it may be, like Chartres of old, not 
by contract but by love. If the spiritual basis be soundly laid, 
the application will follow. The University can assist materially 
the Regional Committee of Conservation and Development of 
Resources — whether raw materials, soil, or fish, or sources of 
power — and it can do this the better if it is in touch with its second- 
ary and primary schools working on the lines suggested. It will 
seek local crafts, will try to inspire them and to meet their needs. It 
will care for local markets, it will study their needs of credit and 
other facilities, it will study local communications with the world 
in general, not only physically but spiritually. It is on this view 
the business of the University to interpret its region to Europe 
and the world, and to interpret European and world civilisation 
to its region. 

Fortunately for this central function, the University has not 
altogether lost that notion of citizenship of Europe with which it 
began. It would find that ideal so much easier to propagate 
once more were regional development less sacrificed to metropolitan 
aggrandisement, resulting in a social personality emphasising 
acquisitiveness instead of seeking the Kingdom of God to which 
all the rest is added. 

Tentative steps in the direction of the above suggestion have 
been taken here and there of late years, and with the possible entry 
of secondary and continuation schools into the field of develop- 
ment the middle link of the educational chain need no longer be 
lacking. An experimental school on these lines is now under 
consideration by the proper authorities in a rural district, and it 
is much to be wished that, now support is forthcoming, more experi- 
ments of the kind may be made, especially in rural and semi-rural 
areas, because they have opportunities of education on these lines 
which their city kinsmen lack, and also because such an education 
must tend to stop that emigration to the towns of the best from 
our countryside, which we all deplore. If England is to be re- 
colonised a different type of education is essential, and it is offered 
by this method and by no other. Needless to say, the suggestions 
outlined here will be all the better realised if out-of-school organisa- 
tions co-operate, and we may specially note their suitability for 
work in connection with Scout associations of all kinds, diminishing 
the militarist aspects of such efforts. They can increase the 
naturalist and occupational aspects of Sunday Schools and Bands 
of Hope, giving them a cumulatively constructive aim, of literary, 
debating, and Dramatic societies, giving them the opportunity of 
rising above the level of the second hand. Local museums could also 
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renew their vigour by making themselves the centres of exhibition 
for all that would accumulate thoughtful work on these lines. This 
has already been done in some instances, notably at Saffron Walden 
where a considerable amount of regional survey study has long 
been worked in co-operation between school and museum ; and 
•at Perth, where a notable collection, from the regional natural 
history point of view has for some time been used for lectures and 
demonstrations for the children of the schools. Development on 
•still more fully regional lines is under consideration by another 
well-known local museum, while Wales has a good many experi- 
ments on these lines already working, much helped by her 
Eisteddfodau. 

It is nothing else than a revolution in the whole conception of 
education which is in progress. This revolution has made most 
way in general in the infant school or kindergarten, where it is 
associated with many well-known names. It is for the next half- 
generation to carry on this revolution into the education of older 
children and of adolescents. Its note everywhere is a turning from 
abstractions to realities ; it aims at producing neither the cheap 
«lerk nor the unpractical scholar, but the man and woman who 
is a full and active member of society, at all levels from the family 
and parochial outwards. It realises that these levels are the most 
and not the least important, and that the most important of all 
politics are precisely the politics of the parish pump, if only they 
are seen in this relations to mankind. 

Professor Fleure being unable to be present, Mrs. Branford 
presented the paper. She said it was now agreed that there was 
a need for a new education in order to retain the population on the 
land. Rural Education for the last 70 years had been such as to 
lead children to look to the town as the place where they can best 
use the education they have received. That must be brought to 
an end. There had been going on for 20 years a sort of breakdown 
in the system of education. There was ho longer the standard of 
culture which prevailed in all classes of society. Classical quotations 
were no longer considered the index of culture. The dregs of the 
old type were being discarded, and a new and more vital form of 
education was springing up which was a return to nature. A less 
bookish education was necessary to keep the people in the country, 
and also because it was more in accordance with modern education. 
The departure from the classical position might be regretted from 
some points of view, but it must be recognised that they had to do 
with a new set of conditions. It would be necessary not only to 
have the University and the elementary schools ; they must also 
have rural secondary and continuation schools. 

Education on regional survey lines meant the studying of 
one's own district and getting to understand it. It supplied the 
need for correlation in school education. The secondary school 
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served as the link between the elementary school and the University, 
and should have a great influence on the elementary schools in 
the district. Mrs. Branford alluded to the regional surveys made 
by school children at King's I,angley, Saffron Walden, and else- 
where. This new method of education would, she said, lead to a 
new unity, and would provide a new medium for the expression of 
true peasant life. The development of regional survey would have 
a great national effect ; the richness of national life would be 
found in developing all the remnants of local traditions. National 
patriotism did not depend upon sweeping away local differences, 
but would be strengthened with the strengthening of local 
patriotism. 

Mr. A. T. WESTivAKE, B.A., presented the following paper 
prepared by his father and himself. In introducing it he said 
that a new idea of education was wanted. For the purposes of 
the present paper it should be understood that " education " was used 
in an all-embracive sense. If this was realised it would render 
clearer the connection between primitive occupation, as applied 
to children, and education, which otherwise might be somewhat 
obscure. 

The theory of such an education rested on two things : — ■ 

(i) The regional survey idea that the whole of modern complex 
civilisation could be traced back to certain primitive 
types of occupation. 

(2) The recapitulation theory of education, which postulated 
that just as the human embryo recapitulated the stages 
of its evolution in order for man to become man as we 
physically know him, so our mental and spiritual faculties 
must also have been developed. 

If now we asked what that recapitulation should consist in, 
we saw that it was obviously that of the leading primitive types, 
which were the fundamental foundation of the whole of our modern 
society. The lack of this recapitulation, indeed, gave the clue to 
what was amiss with our modern life, for without these primitive 
stages the effects of civilisation accumulated with each generation 
until finally children were born into a society whose habits were 
so remote from those of primitive man that they were unable to 
develop. Education, in the sense usually understood, was then 
mainly devoted to training them to exist in this artificial and 
complex state, which was thus rendered more artificial still. 

They would note that Professor Fleure and Mrs. Branford 
laid the greatest stress on experience as the only true basis of 
education. While they advocated the study of experience we 
advocated the living of experience. These two ideas were comple- 
mentary, and it was simply a question of the age concerned. 
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It should be made clear that these primitive occupations were 
only a factor in education. He had no wish to underestimate the 
value of tradition — it was simply a question of when it should be 
utilised. He believed that traditional knowledge could not be 
utilised to the best advantage or properly appreciated until the 
child had experienced in some manner the method whereby it had 
been acquired in the first place. 



PRIMITIVE OCCUPATIONS AS A FACTOR IN 
EDUCATION. 

We have been asked as the promoters of the Woodcraft Chivalry 
Movement and as editors of a forthcoming series on " The Natural 
Way in Education," to contribute a paper on the teaching of the 
more primitive occupations as they may be followed by children 
in country places, either in connection with the elementary schools, 
or as optional subjects in the continuation schools proposed by 
Mr. Fisher. 

The theory of such education we have discussed in Vol. I. 
of our series, entitled " The School of Experience," where in common 
with such educationists as Herbert Spencer, Dr. Stanley Hall, 
Mr. Thompson Setbn, Prof. Patrick Geddes, and Mr. Victor 
Branf ord, we maintain that the normal development of man consists 
in recapitulating during youth the broad features of his racial 
experience. We will now assume that this idea has gained sufficient 
acceptance as a working hypothesis, and will therefore in this 
place confine ourselves to suggestions for carrying it out in practice. 

The method has, we understand, been tried in a few American 
schools, but we have not yet had the advantage of seeing the 
reports of these trials. All the world knows, however, that it is 
no uncommon thing for Americans to engage in many different 
occupations both during youth and subsequently. It is perhaps 
less often recognised that this varied experience is a factor in their 
final efficiency. 

The most able of the old-world races had the same character- 
istics. The typical Athenian gentleman, like Xenophon, was an 
all-round amateur, able to turn his hand and head to anything, 
whether in war or peace. 

The writers upon Regional Survey* have pointed out the 
deep import of the primitive occupations in forming human instinct 
and character, and that the leading types even of our modern 
society can be traced back to the influence of such occupations. 
If the truth of this is admitted, the educational implication is 

* e.g. Professor Geddes and Mr. Victor Branford in The Coming Polity. 
(The Making of the Future Series, William and Norgate.) 
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obvious. Each occupation has not only its own special value for the 
training of the body and mind, but has also its own character 
building value in which it differs from all others. 

The ancients recognised this, and explained it by saying 
that the various occupations were presided over by different 
divinities whose character (which we now see to be the typical 
product of the occupation) reinforced the same spirit in their 
worehippers. If then you had been an audience of Athenians, 
we would have said that our ideal in education is that a child should, 
as it grows to manhood or womanhood, have worshipped at the 
shrine of each and every god, not only in spirit but in reality. 
The omission of some particular worship is the usual theme of 
Greek tragedy. The most tragic thing about modern tragedy is 
its relative inability either to feel or to analyse out where its worship 
falls short. Yet the fate of civilisation depends upon this ability. 

When we study human life in a typical River Valley in Britain 
we find, as we proceed from the watershed downwards, some half- 
dozen primary occupations : — 

On the hills, Forestry, Shepherding, and Mining (including 
quarrying). 

On 'the uplands, Crofting (including cowherding, rough 
gardening and beekeeping). 

On the lowlands, Farming (including horticulture). 

On the coast, Fishing (including seamanship). 

Before, however, we consider how far these occupations can be 
followed educationally, we should note that man's most primitive 
occupation is that of Hunting. 

Hunting is omitted from our regional list for the reason that 
it no longer exists in Britain except in the form of sport. But the 
very word " sport " shows at once how instinctive hunting is, 
and therefore how primitive. Hence, on our theory, hunting 
is of all occupations the one which should head the list from the 
educational standpoint ; and hence that to catch a fish or to snare 
a rabbit is to learn one of the first letters of the primitive alphabet. 
In saying this we shall, we believe, obtain the support of most boys, 
and especially of truants, who in all ages have run away from school 
to learn this original ABC. 

Though the hunter's life of self-maintenance upon natural 
products has now become difficult in this country, owing to the 
small area under natural conditions and the absence of a hunter 
tradition, yet, as soon as its educational value is realised, an approxi- 
mation towards it could be made. We might, e.g., revive something 
akin to the Spartan system of 'i\ai, or packs, in which the boys 
slept together in the open upon bundles of reeds, and supplemented 
their meals with any food they could find. 

The amount of wild food available in England is much larger 
than might be supposed by the uninitiated. Among animals we 
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have the rabbit, the hedgehog, the frog, coarse river fish, eels, 
crayfish, and land and fresh-water snails ; while among the com- 
moner plants and fruits we find nettles and ferns, fern roots, hazel- 
nuts, chestnuts, blackberries, whortleberries, crab-apple and 
rowan. A still more varied and abundant diet is afforded by sea- 
fish and shell-fish, but these we will notice later under the head of 
fishing. 

In the finding or hunting with bows and arrows of such wild 
foods, in their subsequent cooking and final eating, we have _ at 
once the most primitive form of labour, and the reward which 
appeals strongly to children ; for, as we see in amoeba, edibility 
is the earliest natural history instinct. 

The second essential of the hunting life is shelter, and this 
Mr. Fisher in his new Bill is already contemplating in the form 
of school camps. The chief fear indeed, and a very real one for 
those of us who are practical campers, is lest they may be too 
well provided, and lacking in those elements of wildness and self- 
help which appeal to children of every age — a fault common to all 
present-day education. We hope Mr. Fisher will avoid the error 
of the nurse, described by Madame Montessori, who filled the 
baby's pail when he wanted to fill it himself. The small amount 
of shelter needed is shown by the tents of gipsies, whose health 
we are informed is much superior to that of the neighbouring 
peasants who are housed in substantial cottages and their children 
in substantial schools — and with this our own experience agrees. 
The materials of a gipsy tent to sleep two persons, or of the light- 
weight designs of Mr. Holding, do not cost more than ios. even 
at present prices. The cost of making up comes to as much more. 
But the making up of tents (as of other articles needed by children) 
should we think be done by the children themselves as winter- 
work. The gipsies say, " Biti tan . . . keir a koshto moosh," 
" a little tent makes a good man." But if, in the first place, a little 
man has made a good tent, its moral effect upon him will be much 
enhanced ; for when the rain pours down he will experience joy 
in the soundness of his handiwork. 

We advise that school camps should be carried on as far as 
possible by the children themselves, who should in the winter 
season have learnt as much cooking and other camp routine as they 
need. As regards the conduct of such camps upon democratic 
lines, we may be allowed to refer you to the methods of the Order 
of Woodcraft Chivalry, which is organised for the training of 
children of all ages in self-government. 

The advantages of small light tents, such as can be made by 
the children, is not only that they are portable, easily erected 
and removed, but also that they can be carried on cross-country 
treks, which are at once the most primitive and instructive form 
of camping. Further, as nearly every boy or girl has some particular 
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friend, a tent made for two allows of a cooperation and partnership 
which adds much to the pleasure and efficiency of camp life. 

We suggest that a school camp should consist of such a congeries 
of small tents, clustered together, but not necessarily in any exact 
order, and placed upon some wild but sheltered piece of ground not 
more than half-an-hour's walk from the town or village where the 
children live. One or two larger tents, or a wooden hut, should be 
provided for common purposes, as for cooking, dining, or for a 
resort in bad weather — and such shelters might be suitably pro- 
vided by the Education Department. The soil of the camp should 
be sand or gravel, and each tent should have a trench around it 
in so far as may be necessary to drain the surface soil. 

Such a camp, which could be in being during the whole summer 
season, should itself be the rural elementary school housed in this 
way instead of in hot and dreary bricks and mortar. The occupa- 
tions, such as we shall discuss later on, would form an integral part 
of the curriculum for at least half the year, as well as the 3 Rs at 
present taught. The secondary rural schools would also be on 
the same plan; and part of their curricula would also be for boys 
and girls to be drafted off into the same occupations but at a more 
advanced stage, so that they might help either their parents or others 
on the land. The camp would serve also for small parties of city 
children, and would form a centre for all sorts of Scout, Woodcraft, 
and Natural History activities. The only adult staff required 
would be a superintendent, a caretaker, and a caterer. 

These camps, as soon as they exist, will allow of the exchange 
of children of inland places with those of coast towns, to their 
mutual benefit, for travel is an education in itself. The problem 
also of " Fresh Air Funds " for the recuperation of city children 
will thus be solved in the most natural and economical manner. 

Travelling School-Camps. These are a natural development 

from fixed camps. Elementary schools now teach English 

geography and history from books, but a better way is to walk 

through parts of the country and see its points of interest. Nor 

. need the expense be any real obstacle. 

We knew a schoolmaster with more ideality than money, who, 
wishing to find a better place for his school, provided himself with 
two Ordnance hill-maps and set out to walk through the Southern 
Counties accompanied by his five elder boys. The party, who 
finally found what they sought in a valley near Tintern_ Abbey, 
covered from 16 to 28 miles a day, living upon bread, dried fruit, 
and raw vegetables— to which Spartan diet they attributed their 
endurance. Each boy carried a rug in which he rolled up at night 
under a tree — the party being favoured with exceptional weather. 

The English climate, however, demands usually a full camping 
equipment. The weight of this, when tents to hold two persons 
n re carried, is 9 lb. per head ; or, with tents to hold four persons. 
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8 lb. — which is a practicable weight for children who, by living 
in the fixed camp, have already acquired a healthy condition.^ 

We will now consider in order the British regional occupations ; 
and the one that comes nearest to hunting is forestry. 

Forestry. It is evident that any child, while yet in an infant 
school, may begin by planting the seeds of the leading forest trees 
in the' school garden, or in his own garden. Year by year he will 
watch their growth, till by the time he is of Scout age, they will 
have become sturdy plants," which he can then transplant to what- 
ever ground in the neighbourhood it is desired to afforest. Thus 
as years go on he may have the pleasure of sitting under trees which 
as a child he planted, and so of having literally if not metaphorically 
" a substantial stake in the country." 

The subsequent care of forests could be taught to boys of an 
age to handle the axe, who could assist in the thinning of the woods 
by felling trees, trimming scantlings, and stacking the trimmings 
for firewood, or taking them home as perquisites. Such early 
creation of a personal interest in the woods would militate against 
the wasteful destruction of forests which is a feature of new countries. 

It would be entirely practical, moreover, to combine the educa- 
tional element with a national plan for afforestation, which latter, 
as many experts agree, is a crying need. It would be therefore 
not only the most economical way of carrying this plan into effect 
but the most beneficial from every point of view. 

Shepherding. The tendence of sheep is on the Continent a 
common occupation for children. The shepherd's life of peace and 
solitude upon the hills by day and night is doubtless a powerful 
feature in the formation of character, as in the case of Jean d'Arc. 
Such early experience would go far to remedy the excessive in- 
tolerance of solitude which is an unhappy feature of modern life, 
and which, by retarding the population of the uninhabited parts 
of our colonies, as notably in Australia, constitutes a standing 
menace to the Empire — for a dog in the manger is always unpopular. 

McDougall, in his " Social Psychology " (pp. 296-298) has 
drawn attention to the pernicious influence of the gregarious 
instinct among civilised peoples in stimulating the monstrous and 
disastrous growth of cities to a degree far in excess of any economic 
utility. " There can be no doubt," he says, " that the excessive 
indulgence of this impulse is one of the greatest demoralising factors 
of the present time in England, just as it was in Rome in the days 
of her declining power and glory." 

While shepherding supplies the chief corrective to this, we 
may point out that the influence of all the primitive occupations 
is in the same direction, and that children who have grown up to 
be happy in nature never lose their love of it. We know a young 
lady who, when eight years old, was taken on a camping tour in 
France, where she spent many happy days with the little 
shepherdesses on the hills of Morvan and the Puys of Auvergne; 



and, though she has mostly forgotten those times, their influence 
has remained. 

The reaction of domesticated animals on the human beings 
who tend them, as Nathaniel Shaler and others have shown, has 
been one of the chief educational factors in the recent evolution of 
the human race — the means through which the merely barbarous 
destroyer of life has become its preserver. It begins afresh in 
the life of every child who tends the pets of the household, and 
should continue with ponies and horses, cows and foals ; but lambs 
and sheep call forth, above all, the qualities of gentleness and self- 
abnegation, a,s the religious ideal of "the good shepherd" testifies. 

Mining, All children like grubbing in the ground, and many 
also find a fascination in caves and underground workings. While 
most mining work is unsuitable for children, there is much digging 
in open pits and quarries which is within their capacity, and which 
when combined with some instruction in geology and mineralogy 
would be as interesting as it is wholesome. Digging down some- 
thing and taking it away to make something else, satisfies at once 
a child's destructive and constructive tendencies ; while to those 
who love to decipher secrets, the remains of former things which 
the earth reveals form, under the teacher's guidance, an inexhaust- 
able source of interest. Where a specimen in a museum Waves 
a child cold, something he himself has just dug up has a real appeal, 
which is heightened when it is shown to be a part of his own living 
world. What is called " Nature-study " is most living when based 
upon the child's casual experience, and he should ask for information 
as he asks for pudding. 

We are not in this suggesting that all, or even most, teachers 
have sufficient knowledge to explain to children their discoveries, 
hut rather that this may be done by some local expert, who, having 
received rough drawings of what the children have found, will, 
upon his next visit to the school or camp, come provided with 
pictures and specimens calculated to clear up the problem. 

And as experts can help children, so on the other hand can 
children help experts. To extend the observational sciences, the 
chief requisites, as Sir Andrew Ramsay used to say, are "a pair of 
•eyes, a pair of legs, and a conscience " — qualities which children 
share with their elders. Thus the boys of Winchester have in the 
course of years added most materially to our knowledge of the chalk 
fauna of the district ; their finds of fossils having been carefully 
recorded by a classical master, Mr. C. Griffith, F.G.S. And this 
sort of work could be carried on all over England — to the great 
advantage of every branch of natural history, as well as of the 
•children themselves, who would feel that they were adding stones 
to the great cairn of science. Scientific work would indeed be 
greatly facilitated, as lack of workers along these lines has been one 
•of the chief obstacles to the accumulation of knowledge. 
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Children's holes in the ground are the beginning of a form of 
mining work which we have occasionally done ourselves — the 
sinking and steening of shallow wells. This, though it sounds 
technical, is in soft ground an easy art of which children are quite 
capable, and one which would add to the convenience of country 
life where villagers, sometimes walk long distances for water. 

The propensity of children to dig out caves as play-places 
might similarly in suitable localities be turned to account in the 
digging of holes in hillsides to serve as shelters for cattle, herdsmen, 
woodmen, or Boy Scouts, or for the use of the children themselves. 
Caves, in that they have not to be carried about, are more con- 
venient than tents ; and for children who enjoy Woodcraft we are 
hoping to develop this mode of travel as a help in their regional 
studies. 

Crofting. The cultivation of crofts or small holdings comprises 
such things as cow-keeping, dairy-work, hay-making, fruit-growing, 
gardening and bee-keeping, and we will take these sub-divisions in 
order. 

[Cow-keeping. .] There is an art even in cowherding. Any 
child can run after cows ; but the wise child who studies his cow's 
psychology will, by the judicious gift of half a cabbage in the 
morning, bring his cow back betimes for the other half in the evening. 
The chief art, however, lies in the dairy-work, such as the hygiene of 
the dairy, the proper milking of the cows, and the making of butter 
and cheese. These processes are pleasant and attractive to most 
children, and give scope for lessons on bacteriology, and so teach 
them the principles of the various dirt diseases as causes of human 
illness. 

[Haymaking.] While mowing grass and building ricks are 
not children's work, haymaking is par excellence a children's diver- 
sion, in which they used to take part as a matter of course. But 
now one seldom sees them at it, as they are " at school " instead 
of turning somersaults in the hay. We need a revival of this. 

[Fruit-growing.] Nearly all the operations of fruit-culture 
as planting stocks, grafting, pruning, spraying, cleaning the ground, 
and gathering the fruit are within children's capacities. Their 
special capacity for the last indeed points to their having a hand 
in the previous processes. An apple-tree takes only a few years 
to come to full bearing, but how many country children are there 
who have their very own apple-trees ? It is surely not for lack of 
places to plant them ; for near French villages the roads are lined 
with fruit trees planted by the peasants. In like manner the hedge- 
rows near English villages should be lined with fruit trees planted 
by the children, and all strictly taboo ; each child having his own 
tree or trees. The way to teach children respect for property is 
to allow them to acquire property of their own. Police expenditure 
for the repression of petty theft is in fact a gauge of the repression 
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of the children. When children steal fruit it is rather the grown- 
up folk who should be blamed for having debarred them from the 
bounty of Nature. 

[Gardening.] In this department we can refer at once to the 
classes in school gardening which are being conducted in the 
elementary schools in various parts of England, notably in Stafford- 
shire, where there are about 250 school gardens. They are culti- 
vated mostly in the form of a common plot. The Board of Educa- 
tion, which publishes a list of these garden schools, gives each 
county a grant for its gardening classes, on condition that the 
class shall not exceed 14 scholars. Out of this the County Education 
authorities provide everything required for the class— land, manure, 
seeds, tools, and a gardener to teach if the school staff cannot do it. 
It is found, however, that if an ordinary gardener is engaged to 
teach the boys, discipline is more difficult, as he is not accustomed 
to teach and does not know the boys. In a class at Budleigh 
Salterton consisting of 35 boys, we are informed that " they have 
cultivated a big field full of potatoes, turnips, marrows, peas/beans, 
beetroots and cabbages. They work at it two whole afternoons 
a week, one afternoon having been found insufficient during the 
summer." We are told that, except for organised games in the 
London Parks, this gardening is the only outdoor activity recognised 
by the Education Board. 

Farming. Ivife upon a farm, as Stanley Hall has said, is ideal 
for children of all ages. Farming on the lowlands comprises upon 
the whole the same features as upon the upland farms, except that 
the work is carried on upon a larger scale with the help of machinery 
— which, being unsuitable for children, need not here be considered. 
The lowland farm we know best is on land belonging to St. 
John's College, Cambridge ; the tenant of which was lamenting to 
us the ignorance of the present-day children who had been through 
the elementary schools, saying that, unlike those of the last genera- 
tion, they knew nothing of the details of farming. A Cambridge 
boy employed to hoe turnips would know nothing of hay-making, 
and vice versa. This arose, he said, from their spending all their 
time at books and not helping on the farms as in former times 

While it is quite proper that Cambridge children should not 
be employed to earn money for St. John's College, there is no need 
to go to the other extreme and debar them from knowledge that 
will be useful to them. 

The details of farming we have already referred to under 
'' Shepherding " and " Crofting." 

Fishing. River fishing has a great charm for children, but 
we fear, now that rivers are so strictly preserved, they have few 
opportunities for it. The value of coarse fish is, however, so 
inconsiderable that arrangements could doubtless be made with 
landowners to allow children to fish for them at certain places, and 
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also for eels and crayfish, which are caught in pots. Children 
could be shown how to make these pots, into which the creatures 
can enter but cannot escape, and how to set them in the rivers. 
Just as milk is often difficult to obtain in the country, so eels, 
though a city dish, are seldom seen by the countryman whose 
rivers are full of them. 

Sea-fishing. The sea, as Prof. Huxley pointed out, offers an 
unlimited supply of human food in the form of fish, and to children 
amongst others. One of the writers still remembers the incom- 
parable flavour of some dabs he caught as a small boy from Worthing 
pier. Somewhat later he went fishing with a line in Torbay, and 
had unlimited cold mackerel baked in dripping for a week after- 
wards. Such events, however, are rare in life, for only fisher-boys 
have as a rule access to fishing boats. 

But why should there not be a school fishing-boat with a real 
fisherman ? — one of the ancient and retired sort — to act as instructor 
to pour forth inexhaustible yarns about the sea and the life under- 
water, to teach net fishing, the art of setting crab and lobster pots, 
how to catch shrimps and prawns, and how to dredge for flat fish 
and shell fish, such as whelks and scallops and deep-water cockles. 

The sea life has so long been known as the prime producer 
of handiness and manliness, that at least two boats, a row-boat and 
a sailing boat, should be regarded as an indispensable part of the 
school equipment of every sea-port, their training facilities amply 
repaying for their cost and- maintenance. Their maintenance, 
indeed, should be as far as possible the work of the children them- 
selves, since to keep his ship ship-shape is the part of every seaman. 

After the school landlubbers have been sufficiently trained in 
this way, arrangements might be made with fishermen to take 
them for practical purposes in their boats and give them a taste 
of the sea. And so the boy, with actual experience of what it is 
to be before the mast, would soon know his own mind about a sea 
life. Its value, we may mention in passing, was recognised by 
Prof. Patrick Geddes, who sent his eldest son at the age of 16 for 
some time on a fishing lugger as part of the scheme of regional 
education, from which he returned a genuine seaman; we may 
mention that after gaining great distinction at the University 
he volunteered for the air service, and before his death, at the age 
of 26, had gained the position of Major and the Military Cross, 
being accounted, by those in a position to know, the best observation 
officer in the British Army. An account of him and his education 
on these fines will be found on the October number of The Town 
Planning Review. 

Apart from boats, however, considerable food can be gathered 
along the shore upon the tide rocks, which, to every child who 
loves the wildness of nature, are of all places the most fascinating. 
Crabs, lobsters and shrimps, mussels, cockles, razors, periwinkles 
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and limpets, are the inhabitants of this zone, which also provides 
such edible sea- weeds as leaver, Dulse, Badderlocks and Carragheen 
Moss. The produce of these sea fields being open to all, children 
may collect such foods for their own use or for the market. The 
latter feature, however, should be discouraged, as the object of all 
occupational education is to educate rather than to commercialize 
the children. 

The strangeness and, abounding life of the sea, its vigour and 
purity, render it specially fascinating to children (as in Kingsley's 
" Water Babies ") ; and the teacher who knows it himself will find 
that his children will love to look through the window of the waves 
into their ancestral world — where they were babies in the long 
ago — and which they doubtless unconsciously recognize. 

Methods of Teaching. Coming now to the methods of teaching 
the rudiments of such occupations to children, we may mention 
in the first place that we are engaged, as part of the programme of 
the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry, in working out a system of 
Occupational Camps for children. We propose that each river 
valley should have three permanent camps, for the activities 
respectively of hill, upland, and coast life — yet so as to form one 
connected and co-operating group, so that children could pass 
from one to the other, and take part successively in fresh occu- 
pations. But as this scheme is not yet matured and involves some 
initial expense, we will in this paper confine ourselves to the 
quickest and easiest way of teaching, which is to send a few children 
at a time to learn such occupations as may be going on in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the school. 

The school teacher, scoutmaster, or woodcraftsman, who has 
charge of this department, will begin by making a list of all the 
persons engaged in primitive occupations within reach of the 
school, and who among these are willing and capable to teach the 
children such of their methods as are suited to their ages. In 
the teaching of primitive crafts (as experienced teachers know) 
the only thing of real value is example, and the success of what we 
propose will therefore depend mainly upon the character of the 
people who run it. We suggest that the more suitable teachers 
will be found as a rule among the more elderly peasantry, both 
as being more experienced, more talkative, more parental in feeling, 
and more appreciative of the children's ability to save their steps. 
This last suggests a possible drawback to the method, in that it 
may come rather close to that of Mr. Squeers' " W-i-n, win, d-e-r, 
der, winder, a casement— Now go and clean it." The school 
teacher will, therefore, supervise the technical teacher sufficiently 
to see that the children are being taught and not exploited. This 
he can also do by examining the children from time to time, as to 
what they are doing, and whether they understand it. 

In regar - ' to this latter point there is the difficulty — and it is 
a considerable one — that most English country-folk do not them- 
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selves understand the rationale of what they are doing — they are 
usually empiricists who obtain their results through experience 
and tradition. 

It is true that a certain amount of technical teaching has been 
given in some parts of England by lecturers under the County 
Councils ; but residential schools on the Danish pattern, for the 
thorough teaching of technical processes to country-folk at rather 
less than cost price, are at present unknown in this country. 

This lack will be met to some extent by our own occupational 
camp schools for children, which will be an elementary form of the 
Danish schools and directed to educational rather than to technical 
results. They would, we suggest, form a good basis for subsequent 
technical studies on the Danish model, whenever such agricultural 
schools are introduced into England. Our pattern of school would 
thus supply, we believe, the link which is at present lacking between 
ordinary book-education and technology. 

Opening the discussion, the Chairman said the readers of the 
papers had broken new ground in the topic of education, as to 
how you can introduce the factor of interest. What did we mean 
by an educated man or woman ? Either they meant somebody 
who possessed a certain corpus of knowledge which he could put 
to actual use, or a person who had acquired a certain mental 
qualification which would enable him to turn his abilities in any 
direction, and fitted him to grasp the fundamentals of any problem 
presented to him. How often one met a man or woman of whom 
we immediately formed the opinion that here was a highly educated 
person, but who was found not to possess any useful knowledge 
whatever. We did find, however, that the minds of these people 
were open to suggestions, and could quickly take in ideas. They 
had developed the faculty of susceptibility to impression, and it 
was that which characterised the educated man or woman, and 
it was that which had become so deficient in our national educational 
system. Education could not be reduced into an examination or 
inspectorial system. There had been a tendency to over-emphasise 
the importance of drill and discipline. It was possible to carry on 
the education of a child to the age of 13 or 14 years on the lines of 
routine and duty, but it was certain that after that age, unless 
the factor of interest was brought in, the mental development of 
the child would be stopped. He was formerly in the habit of 
taking a class in his local school on the subject of nature study, 
and it was remarkable to note the way in which the children were 
brought out by this factor of interest. But, as the headmaster 
said to him afterwards, " It is all very well for you to come here 
for an hour or so a week, but when you have gone we have got to 
get back to the rule of three and to grammar." That was .the 
problem they had to face — how far could they get the teacher in 
bis own subject to bring in the factor of interest ? They had had 
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indicated to them in the papers on regional survey and primitive 
occupations, one method by which it could be done in many subjects, 
and they wanted the same to be true of every branch of education. 
Life in a camp such as had been described gave a direct interest and 
a. real idea of how life grew out of the soil. The lack of regional 
knowledge in many schools was appalling. He recently found a 
headmaster of a large school who was ignorant of the whereabouts 
of Richborough, as a place in his immediate neighbourhood, which 
was of the highest importance in national history : it was the spot 
where there were the finest remains in this country of a Roman 
wall, and where could be seen the place where the Jutes had their 
camp, and where St. Augustine landed. It was not possible to 
over-estimate the value which such a spot would prove as an 
adjunct to the teaching of history. We must kindle among the 
teachers of all classes of schools the desire for a new method of 
teaching, which should be interesting and real to the child. It 
was just this where teaching had so signally failed up to the present. 
Primitive occupations must be given much attention. We had 
got so immersed in present-day methods of life that children had 
very little life of their own, especially among the middle and upper 
classes. They were so carefully shepherded through infancy and 
the preparatory and public school, with the idea of being " kept 
out of mischief," that the result was an extraordinary lack of 
knowledge of life, and anfextraordinary blindness to natural fact 
and experience. The immense value of the scout movement and 
similar institutions tending to primitive occupations should be 
recognised as providing one method of overcoming the dangers 
inevitable to our present system of the organisation of life. To-day's 
English boy going to the Colonies was laughed at as stupid, simply 
because he had no knowledge of life. He thought Mr. Westlake 
had made too much of what primitive occupations could teach — 
that shepherding taught gentleness and a philosophic outlook, and 
that hunting taught alertness, and so on. Those things were 
hardly taught — we started with them ; the innate boy was there. 
It must be recognised that those qualities were there, but were 
being suppressed by our method of fife. They must hammer away 
at the teacher, and encourage him to think that if he was to make 
any progress he must get his children interested in the subject, 
and to do that he must be interested in it himself. 

A Delegate said reference had been made to the fact that 
the teacher must learn different methods. It would remove the 
narrow life of the teacher and his narrow outlook if the teacher 
went out into the big world and brought it back with him. It 
would be a great thing if the Rural Organisation Council would 
start a training college for training distinctively rural teachers, 
which should be recognised as the one place where those wanting 
teachers with these views could find them. 
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Mr. Ttjer Shawcross said they all agreed that everything 
depended upon the teachers, and yet the last thing thought of was 
the proper payment of teachers in order to attract the best people 
iato the profession. Under the present system we should never 
get the best teachers. They must have better pay, more security, 
a pension and a better social standing. The work of the teacher 
was the most important in the country and the country should 
recognise that by some new legion of honour. The curse of 
the training college was the examination system ; students were 
sent to college to pass examinations rather than to form.character. 

Miss I/AMBiE took exception to the phrase so often used, " a 
better salary to attract the teacher," but rather " to enforce a 
salary which would enable the teacher to be capable of inspiration 
and of evolving new ideals." They required it to maintain a 
proper standard of life. Reform would come from the teacher 
and not from the Board of Education. The fault had been taking 
the children out of their natural environment. Give them proper 
conditions, out of the city entirely for a certain time in the year, 
and there was no doubt they would create a child of which they 
had no conception to-day. 

Mr. Draper said that both the papers which had been read 
seemed to supply the right spiritual atmosphere for the more 
practical affairs of new buildings and curricula which would be 
treated in the papers by H.M. Inspectors Mr. Hugh Davies and 
Mr. Peet, which were about to be read by permission of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. He referred them to what he had 
said at the February Conference — " It was necessary to realise that 
the children in the villages who were going to take up agriculture 
for a living were entering upon one of the most highly skilled 
crafts that man could follow. They must not of course propose 
to abolish book learning, but there must be a larger proportion of 
learning by handling things in school workshops, school gardens 
and the tending of pet animals." We were now banishing the era 
of stuffed codes, well calculated to stay the inborn inquisitiveness 
of childhood. Bacon wisely said, " Certainly custom is most perfect 
when it beginneth in young years ; this we call education, which 
is nothing but an early custom." Mr. Westlake seemed to Mm 
to be wrong in calling his theory a new one. It was as old as the 
hills — and the woods and streams. The problem was, with better 
and well-paid men and women teachers of fine character, to adjust 
a right proportion in co-educational country schools between the 
necessary book learning and beginnings of science and the all- 
important acquaintance with the natural and animal life outside 
the school-room, to let the children find for themselves both in their 
tender years and in the docile and formative years from 13 to 17 
the beauty of the life that lies all about us, and so get the power that 
comes from its inspiration. He further urged that the Council 
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should support the President's new Education Bill and that we must 
be prepared to spend large sums of money on Rural Education, 
in teachers' salaries and in buildings, though not too much on 
equipment. Twenty years ago our English Board of Agriculture 
gave only £10,000 to aid agricultural institutions, whereas France 
spent over £150,000 and had her Ecoles Pratiques d' Agriculture 
tor children above 13. A large outlay would ensure rich com- 
mercial results, and he disagreed with Mr. Westlake's protest 
against all commercialism because he held that we ought to study 
agriculture as a great commercial industry. 

Miss Mabei, Barker described the method of regional survey 
education followed out at King's I,angley. It was to a great extent 
experimental, but the results were most encouraging. At King's 
I/angley the practice was for the children to do everything, whereas 
at Saffron Walden the children assisted the staff in preparing maps, 
etc. One drawback was the fact that the teaching was done at 
boarding schools and most of the children were not natives, but it 
was encouraging to find that the children were in their holidays 
starting surveys of their, own home districts. 

Miss Mtjdie expressed the hope that rural teachers who under- 
stand rural life and the rural child will not be taken from the country 
schools to fill vacancies in the towns caused by war emergencies. 
Not only did the country child provide the town with new physical 
strength, but the country child who went to the town was the best 
educated and best equipped of its citizens. 

Mr. Ewart G. Cui<pik said Mr. Draper had already voiced a 
word of warning against a misapprehension of Mr. Westlake's plea 
for the abolition of commercialism. The ordinary individual 
hearing speeches about regional survey and so on, was inclined to 
regard it as very pretty and very pleasant to talk about, but it was 
not regarded as practical or as having any commercial value. He 
thought there was also a definite commercial value as well as a real 
value in these studies. He had that week lectured on Town- 
planning to the boys and girls at Saffron Walden who had been 
engaged on regional survey, and had found that their studies 
had given them such a foundation as to enable them to understand 
the basis of Town-planning in a manner that few adult audiences 
did. Town-planning and country-planning would play a great 
part in the reconstruction of the life of the country, and there could 
be no proper understanding of the problems of the preparation of 
a town plan without a complete study of a civic and regional survey. 

Mr. Hugh Davies and Mr. PEET presented the following 
papers: — 
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RURAL CONTINUATION SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

By Hugh Davies. 

i. The distribution and location of rural continuation schools 
presents no difficult problem in well-populated areas. Ih such 
areas there are nearly always villages of considerable size so suitably 
located for the establishment of continuation schools that few 
scholars would need to walk more than two miles to reach a school. 
Where, owing to sparsity of population, a journey of three miles 
may be necessary for scholars, such a journey, made as it would be 
only once or twice a week, should be no hardship to a scholar at 
14 to 1 8 years of age, particularly since the use of bicycles is now 
so common in country districts. 

2. There is a reason to believe that even in very sparsely 
inhabited districts the difficulty of finding accommodation for 
day continuation schools will not be as serious as might appear at 
first sight. In one area in which inquiry has been made the popu- 
lation of which is 116 persons to the square mile, a district of about 
25 miles by 20 miles (500 square miles) was surveyed. The district 
included five small country towns, but also considerable 
stretches of fen country. It was found that practically the 
whole of this area could be conveniently served under the above 
conditions as to distance by about 33 continuation schools, the total 
four-year enrolments of which, it was estimated, would be in numbers 
of the following order : — -200, 400, 164, 296, 116, 164, 126, 140, 340, 
676, 176, 64, 184, etc. Another area of an eastern county, covering 
196 square miles and with a population of only 85 to the square mile 
would, it was estimated, be served by 11 continuation schools, 
the four-year enrolments of which would be about as follows : — 
124, 88, 84, 72, 80, 80, 116, 48, 100, 160, 92. 

3. Assuming that these scholars attend eight hours per7week, 
in from three to 5 relays, and that each classroom will accommodate 
say 20 or 30 students, it would appear that many of these rural 
continuation schools will not need to consist of more than one class- 
room. The use of one room only for both practical and academic 
work presents special problems in teaching organisation, but these 
are by no means insuperable. The room might be arranged so 
that the centre is reserved for desks and tables for academic work 
with small benches around the sides for practical work and a cooking 
range and appliances at one end, and so made quite effective for 
continuation education purposes. Similarly for a two-roomed 
school one room might serve for practical work, and one for academic 
study. 

It is. however, in schools of not less than three rooms, which 
it will be noted is the size appropriate for some of the schools 
referred to above, that the full possible development of a good 
rural continuation curriculum becomes easy. Such a school would 
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probably include, in addition to these three principal rooms, a 
small staff-room, and a farm or garden plot of appropriate size 
with its store-room and tool-house. 

f 4. As the continuation school building is likely to be a dominant 
eature of the village, a permanent, attractive and convenient 
position should be selected for its site. The school will be the focus, 
of the educational activities of the village and probably also of 
its social amenities, and will consequently be in intimate relation 
to the every-day life of the people ; the building might, therefore,, 
harmonise with the village, its design idealising architecturally 
the characteristics of their village homes. The pseudo-Gothic- 
architecture of existing schools in many villages — of old half-timber 
cottages, for instance — is usually incongruous and objectionable. 
Such ornament and decoration as the building may display should, in>. 
design and execution, be a natural expression of the village crafts, 
even as the buildings of the great mediaeval craft days revealed 
the ideals of the community and the craft-skill of the common 
people. It is conceivable that some of these school buildings will 
be erected on the substantial lines which usually characterise modern, 
school buildings, but it may be pointed out that the nature of the 
work to be conducted in the schools will not necessarily call for 
either elaborate or costly buildings. Indeed, the provision of 
lighter buildings of a semi-permanent character will possess an 
advantage in that the re-adaptation of the structure to improved 
educational methods such as are certain to be evolved as more 
experience of this new type of education is gained will be less 
troublesome and expensive. 

5. The three principal rooms of the school building which we 
are considering may be denominated respectively : the Practical Work 
room, the Women's Work room, and the General room. They will* 
each need to be about 600 square feet in area. On account of the 

" noise, it will be desirable that the practical wook room should not 
adjoin the general room, or else that it should be separated there- 
from by a substantial or sound-proof wall. 

6. In the practical work room will be carried out those indoor 
practical activities which it is now generally recognised should form 
an important element in rural education for boys. In the earlier- 
stages of the courses this practical work may take the form of 
manual training in woodwork with a bias towards rural occupations. 
It may therefore include such matters as the making and mending 
Of gates, fences, hen-coops, dog-kennels, bee-hives, feeding-troughs 
and garden frames. In later stages the scholar should be exercised 
in simple metal-work, including such operations as the making and 
mending of barrel hoops, gate hinges, chains, cart fittings, and the 
repair of agricultural machinery. All this may be followed by, 
or combined with, leather work, such as simple repairs of harness 
and boots, and exercises in rope splicing, bag mending, and rush or 
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•wicker work. Students showing artistic ability might be en- 
couraged in practical craft work of various kinds. A foundation is 
thus laid for the future practice of home industries and for a proper 
•choice of leisure occupations. 

The' room itself will be furnished with woodwork benches 
arranged down the centre and suitably provided with tools. Around 
the sides there should be wall benches, provided with a few removable 
metal vices. These benches might also have a few chemical sinks, 
suitable for the work in agricultural science, examination of soils, 
etc., which will be conducted in this room as a complement to the 
practical agricultural operations carried out on the school farm plot. 
At one end there might be a light portable forge and anvil, and a 
small foot lathe would be an acquisition for the work connected with 
agricultural machinery. 

7. The women's work room will be adapted to the requirements 
•of women's occupations and industries. At one end there should 
be a small kitchen range, and also a fireplace of the type ordinarily 
in use in the cottages of the locality. For it is no less important 
that girls should be trained to use advantageously such appliances 
as ordinarily exist in their homes, than that they should understand 
the possibilities of up-to-date kitchen ranges and gas cooking 
stoves. Substantial working tables, arranged in the form of a 
hollow square, would occupy a considerable portion of the room ; 
a few lighter tables or desks and chairs might occupy the remaining 
portion. Suitably arranged round the sides would be some house- 
hold sinks, laundry appliances, and larder and storage cupboards. 
For the purposes of advanced work there might also be a small 
churn and other dairy appliances. Thus furnished, the room might 
be used for cookery, laundry work, household arts, such as fruit 
preserving, and for poultry work and dairy operations. 

The general room will be used as a classroom for literary and 
general educational subjects, for dressmaking and needlecrafts, 
and for physical exercises when outdoor practice is not possible. 
The equipment of this room will not be that of an ordinary class 
room with fixed seats and desks. Movable tables and ordinary 
chairs or stools, such as are now increasingly used for the purposes 
of improved educational methods, will be more suitable. In accord- 
ance with these newer methods students are often required to work 
in groups, and where practical methods of studying mathematics, 
for example, are employed, or where art work, or mechanical 
drawing, or dressmaking, forms part of the curriculum it may be 
desirable to rearrange or group the desks and seats in the manner 
most convenient for the purpose. An important aim of continuation 
education in all subjects will be to encourage independent study 
-on the part of individual students and mutual discussion in class. 
The students will in fact be trained to acquire their education by 
self-help and mutual assistance under the guidance of a teacher 
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rather than to be mere recipients of mechanically doled out informa- 
tion. The room will therefore be such that students can freely 
move about at all times, and, if the tables provided are of a f oldable 
character, it may easily be wholly cleared for the purposes of physical 
exercise, singing practice, or general assembly of the school. 

8. The use of the village continuation school will, of course,, 
not be confined to its day work for junior students. The sound 
organised training and the habits of systematic study which have 
been cultivated during four years in these young persons is bound 
to lead to a very substantial development of voluntary educational 
evening classes for adult students/ and the school building may be 
used as fully in the evening as in the day time. 

9. The continuation school building will, I hope, be available 
as a communal centre of the village, for educational, parochial and 
social purposes. Its practical work room and women's work room 
will attract all those who desire advanced instruction relating to 
their crafts or occupations, not less than those who, having a practical 
or artistic turn of mind, wish to acquire a knowledge of mechanical 
crafts, to cultivate hobbies of a practical nature, or to acquire- 
competence in household arts. The general classroom will serve 
for classes in general, literary and humanistic subjects organised 
independently or in affiliation with Workers' Educational or 
University Extension Societies. With very little trouble this room 
may be made to lend itself to village social purposes. It will in 
many cases possess a pianoforte for the purposes of the singing 
instruction of the school. A bright fireplace, a few pictures or 
refined decorations on the walls, and a carpet or rugs will readily 
transform it into a cosy, comfortable, social room. The care of such 
accessories as will give this room a cosy and homelike appearance 
will in fact provide needed and useful household practice in con- 
nection with the day continuation classes for girls. Suitably 
arranged with chairs this room will accommodate an audience of 
100 to 120 persons and thus be suitable for village meetings, or for 
performances by the village choral or dramatic societies. The 
staff room will serve for committee meetings. For village exhi- 
bitions of horticulture, dairy work, domestic arts, craft work, and 
home industries, the whole suite of rooms would be available, and 
it is easy to conceive how all interests of the village life may thus. 
be centred in its continuation school buildings. 
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CURRICULA FOR RURAL DAY CONTINUATION 

SCHOOLS. 

By Mr. J. O. PEET. 

In the application of the proposed system of Compulsory Day 
Continuation Schools to rural districts the kind of curriculum to be 
adopted is of great importance. The choice of a suitable one 
presents many difficulties which are not encountered in dealing 
with urban districts. In considering the question it is desirable 
first of all to determine what kind of students will attend the schools. 

It is usual to assume that practically the whole of the rural 
population is engaged, and will continue throughout their lives 
to be engaged, in agriculture or horticulture or in occupations 
closely connected therewith. This leads to the conclusion that 
so far as occupation need be considered in fixing the most suitable 
type of education for rural districts agricultural employments are 
the only ones to be taken into account. But this is not the case. 
The 1911 Census Returns show that of over t.\ million employed 
males in rural districts, 10 years of age and upwards, less than one 
million were employed on farms, gardens and woods. Some of 
the non-agricultural workers are employed in towns and will prob- 
ably attend Continuation Schools there, but there is a large number 
of village artisans, shopkeepers and others to be provided for in 
the country. Again many young people after the age of attendance 
at Continuation Schools move from the country into industrial 
districts. In the case of men this migration is greatest from 
districts where farm labourers mainly "live in," that is, live in the 
farmhouse. These facts need to be kept in mind in arranging 
the curricula of rural schools, for if these are designed in the interests 
of landworkers only, it may be a serious disadvantage to a large 
body of other workers. Even the landworkers themselves are of two 
classes— farmers and labourers — who have somewhat different 
educational requirements. At the present time a large number 
of farmers' children, perhaps the majority, never proceed in their 
education beyond the Elementary School ; and of those who attend 
Secondary Schools many leave before the age of 16 without having 
passed an examination of matriculation standard, and under the 
new proposals will have to attend Continuation Schools. It is not 
unlikely, however, that the provision of Compulsory Continuation 
Schools will result in a larger number of farmers' children, both 
boys and girls, proceeding to Secondary Schools and to a lengthen- 
ing of their Secondary School life, so that they will be free from 
further attendance. Others again will choose to attend a Farm 
School rather than the Local Continuation School. We may take 
it that the Rural Continuation Schools will be attended by young 
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labourers, girls engaged in domestic work, village artisan appren- 
tices, shopkeepers, etc., and the sons and daughters of small-holders 
and the smaller working farmers. We may also assume that a 
considerable number of the labourers and domestic workers will 
migrate and through the main portion of their lives be in occupations 
unconnected with the land. 

The Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education in re- 
lation to Employment after the War with their final report issued 
suggestions for the curricula of Day Continuation Schools. These 
indicate the general principles on which the curricula should be 
based. I propose to point out first what these are, and then to 
show how and to what extent they may be applied to rural schools. 
We are told that the scheme of Day Continuation Schools which 
the Committee recommend aims at both the education of the worker 
and the education of the citizen, and we are reminded of the con- 
sequent need of preserving a proper balance between the technical 
and the general elements of the curriculum. They suggest " that 
the four years course should be broadly divided into two equal 
stages. In the first stage, while the pupils are between 14 and 16, 
the curriculum will as a rule be general. In the second stage, 
begun when the pupils have mostly entered into the occupations in 
which they will remain, the technical and vocational aspects of 
training can most effectively be pursued. But even in the first 
stage some regard will be paid to future vocational needs, and in 
the second stage general education will not be discontinued." 

For the first two years of the course four groups of subjects 
are suggested as being of primary importance, namely, English, 
Mathematics, Manual Work and Science, and Physical Training. 
During this stage, though the general character of the education 
is to be preserved, a bias is to be given according to the occupations 
of the students. In the second stage the instruction is to be more 
definitely technical though the general education will be continued, 
English subjects in particular being taught throughout the four 
years' course. Two types of technical course are contemplated; 
major courses for the more capable students who may rise to posi- 
tions of importance, and minor courses attended by less capable 
students who will become the general workers in the industry. 

The application of these suggestions to rural Continuation 
Schools presents no special difficulties so far as the first two years — 
the general course — is concerned. A course consisting of English 
subjects, mathematical subjects, practical subjects such as Wood- 
work, Metalwork, Rural Science and Gardening, together with 
Physical Exercises would meet the case for boys; The same general 
subjects with the substitution of suitable practical work, say in 
Cookery, Needlework, and Housewifery, would form a suitable 
course for girls. In each case a definite rural bias could be given 
to the work. Such a bias would increase the interest of the instruc- 
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tion to all the students, whether they remain in the country or not, 
since it would involve dealing with matters with which they are 
familiar, while it would be of special use to those who proceed to 
technical instruction in agriculture. 

In English subjects should be included the study of suitable 
works in English literature, with a view to developing a love of 
reading which might also be helped by the provision of libraries 
in connection with the schools. There would also be discussions 
and essays on the books, studied and on rural matters, as well as 
the writing of business letters, for the purpose of providing training 
in self-expression and giving some knowledge of business forms. 
Geography and History should also be taught. In the former 
subject the branches of special interest in rural districts would 
receive extra attention, such as climatic conditions (temperature, 
rainfall, winds, etc.), and their influence on natural products ; the 
distribution of arable and pasture land and of different types of 
farming, and the causes which influence it ; agriculture in the 
colonies ; agricultural imports, their sources and conditions in 
the countries of their origin. In history some study of social 
and industrial matters should be included, particularly those 
affecting country districts, such as systems of land tenure, progress 
of agriculture, and the conditions of land workers. These subjects 
should be taken by both boys and girls. 

In mathematical subjects general arithmetical principles should 
be dealt with and applied by the students to rural problems. In- 
struction in the mensuration of areas and volumes should be given, 
not only, in the classroom, but in the field and the farmyard, Too 
frequently it happens in the evening schools that students who can 
readily work examples when the measurements are given them 
are quite unable to take the measurements for themselves. They 
know the area of a triangle= base X Perpendicular ^ inapplying 

this to the measurement of land they do not know how to find the 
point on the base from which to measure the perpendicular. Prac- 
tical instruction in the field is needed to deal with difficulties of 
this kind and to develop among the students confidence in them- 
selves and in their results. Simple methods of levelling for use in 
connection with drainage and similar operations ought also to be 
included. Some instruction in accounts must also be given, not 
complicated systems involving the use of journal and day books, 
but quite simple work such as would enable students to understand 
and prepare a balance-sheet and a profit and loss account, and to 
keep suitable accounts for a small business, say, that of a farmer 
small-holder or shopkeeper. Matters arising in rural business, 
such as consignments, account sales, invoices, receipts, banking, 
etc., should have attention. Sketching and drawing to scale, 
which is useful training for practically all students, whatever 
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their occupations may be, might well be included. These remarks 
in regard to mathematical subjects refer particularly to boys ; for 
girls the same principles ought to be observed but the examples 
worked should deal with the house, dairy, and poultry-yard. 

Woodwork and Metalwork should embrace instruction in the 
use and care of tools, the recognition, properties, uses and preser- 
vation of timbers and metals, and the making of various tools and 
appliances for rural use. Gardening should be taught as a practical 
outdoor subject. The general principles of cultivation, manuring,, 
and the storing of crops, which apply alike to the garden and the 
farm, ought to be demonstrated. Full use should be taken of the op- 
portunity for showing the resiilts of intensive methods of cultivation 
and the benefits of co-operative working. Gardening has not been as 
widely adopted as a subject of instruction in rural evening schools 
as its importance would lead us to expect. This is due, 1 no doubt, 
mainly to the fact that after a day's work on the land it affords 
insufficient change for the lads. The day classes will get over 
this difficulty but they may introduce another. Spring, which is 
the busiest gardening season, is also a busy one on farms, and author- 
ities will no doubt arrange the holidays to cover the busy seasons. 
Rural Science, which is simply elementary science in relation to 
soils, manures, plants and animals, must be taught as far as possible 
by means of practical work done by the students, not by lectures 
or mere talk. It should help to develop in the student the spirit 
of enquiry and the habit of looking into things for himself. 

I do not anticipate that more than one of these practical 
subjects will, as a rule, be taught to the students of one year, though 
it may be useful and practicable in some cases to take Rural Science 
during the winter and gardening from sprang onwards. Woodwork 
and Metalwork might be taken in a school each for one year. 
The choice of practical subjects will, however, depend upon the 
qualifications and interests of the teacher available. 

At the commencement of the second stage of the course students 
will be about 16 years of age and some definite technical instruction 
in relation to their occupations ought to be provided. I suggest 
that the general subjects of the curriculum should be continued, 
and that Agriculture and Skilled Farm Processes, such as hedging, 
draining and thatching in the case of boys, and dairy and poultry 
work in the case of girls, should be the main practical subjects. 

The type of agricultural instruction must depend upon the 
farming of the district, but generally where suitable teachers can 
be obtained, the care and management of farm animals and 
machinery should have a large share of attention. Where teachers bi 
agriculture are not available, Rural Science might take the place 
of agriculture. 

It may be claimed that the manual operations of farming 
ought to be learned on the farm and that class instruction is 
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unnecessary. But farmers complain that labourers are less skilful 
now than formerly and that even in normal times it is difficult to 
~&nd men to undertake skilled work. In many counties instruction 
classes have been held with good results, and it would be a pity, 
I think, not to seize the opportunity the schools afford for instruction 
of this kind. Non-agricultural students might remain at other 
work in the classroom under the usual teacher. 

The course I have suggested for the second stage corresponds 
to the minor courses for industrial students to which reference has 
been made. Courses corresponding to the major ones it will not 
be possible to provide locally. Owing to the small number of 
students available at a local centre, and the extensive equipment 
necessary, courses of this kind for rural students could only be 
carried on at central institutions, such as Farm Schools. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the work of Continuation Schools 
carried on as I have indicated would result in an increased demand 
in rural districts for further education of both a non-vocational and 
a technical character and lead to great improvements in the re- 
sults of our efforts to supply instruction by means of short courses 
and otherwise. 

In opening the discussion, Mr. Davies alluded to the subject 
of Village Halls. If the public-house and the village hall were to 
be, competitors, the public-house would win every time. In the 
course of investigations he had found there were more village halls 
than would have been imagined, but they were very little used. 
In many cases they had been provided as memorials c f one sort 
or another and handed over to the village, but too orten the vil- 
lagers did not know what to do with them. As a rule they were 
white elephants, but he thought they might prove very valuable 
adjuncts to the kind of school he had described. If the school 
could be connected with the hall there would be some living interest 
provided. He could hardly imagine a better war memorial than 
a village hall properly adapted to the requirements of the district. 
All the occupations dealt with in the previous two papers could 
be better carried on in the village secondary school in conjunction 
with the village hall. In his paper he had alluded to the ornament 
and decoration of the schools being expressive of village crafts. 
Too often the craft work led nowhere, and he would like to see the 
excellent work which was done in wood and metal applied to the 
furnishing and decoration of the schools, so providing a lasting 
memorial to the craft work of the district. 

Mr. Richardson Evans urged that the text books in schools 
should relate to the district in which they were used. He wished 
they were written just as one would talk to a child and make an 
appeal to its imagination. Too often a school on the fringe of 
places of great national interest was quite ignorant of local associ- 
ations, even when these had played a great part in national life. 
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Mr. Chari.es Spooner suggested there was a total omission in 
the paper on curricula of any reference to forestry craft. This used 
to be a considerable industry in this country but it was dying out 
because nobody took any interest in it. 

Miss Kilgour, as a teacher for thirty years, criticised the 
apparent divorce of women from the practical workroom in the 
description " Practical work room, women's work room, and 
general room." She thought men and women, boys and girls, 
might exchange work rooms for some period of the year. Was not 
the woman's room to be " practical " ? Were not the boys to learn 
cooking or the girls the use of tools ? If there were not so rigid a 
sex line in education we might foster more inventiveness in our 
country. There were too many stumbling blocks in the path of 
liberty for educational reconstruction as well as for other things. 
The presence of women on district councils would prevent many 
anomalies and if they were on the magisterial benches they would 
prevent many injustices. * 

Miss I/AMBiE urged that both sexes should learn everything 
that the other sex learned. They were all human beings and it 
was absurd to divide up as they had done. Boys and girls should 
have a better chance. The boys in the trenches would have had 
a far better time had they known more of domestic work. 

A Delegate urged that parents should be allowed to go into 
the schools. 

Mr. Da vies said that for his part he had no objection to that ; 
he would welcome parents to the school. He sympathised also 
with the suggestion of the interchange of occupation. The names 
given to the rooms in his paper were for convenience only and it 
was not meant that they should be confined to the sexes separately. 

Mr. A. D. Haix said there was nothing in Mr. Fisher's state- 
ment which he welcomed more than the provision of continuation 
schools. Too often the rural boy lost all incentive at the formative 
age of fourteen and relapsed into dullness. Continuation schools 
would remove that stigma. Many happy suggestions had been 
made at the Conference which would be a real benefit. He person- 
ally sympathised warmly with the suggestion that there should 
be an exchange of class room, and each sex should learn the work 
which was generally supposed to be the special domain of the 
other. Let the girls learn carpentry and the boys cookery by all 
means. Till the boys were taught cookery we should never get 
good cookery. It had been too much treated as a woman's mystery. 
As to what had been said on the point of using the work of craft- 
schools as permanent mementoes on their schools and hall, he hoped 
there would not be too much treasuring up. We were bad artists 
simply because we had so much treasured up. Let us learn to 
make things ourselves— that was what would make the artist. 
By all means let the students take their share in the adornment of 
new buildings, but thev must remember that it was proposed that 
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these new buildings were not to be of the same stability as in the 
past. He thought it might be well to have -the adornment, but 
let them have it so that when they wanted to they could whitewash 
it over and start again. As to method, let them not exaggerate 
the technical side. If they could make human beings who were 
interested they would make their technical side. The extraordinary 
advance in Denmark came not from technical schools, but from 
the People's Schools. It was a spiritual uplift which came from 
the patriotism aroused after the disaster of 1864. They must not 
insist too much on regional survey doing everything : other things 
were required. The teacher must not be compelled to follow 
anybody else's particular bent. Having got people into the teaching 
profession they must see that they were able to follow out their 
profession by paying them properly. He was not certain that 
special training colleges were desirable for the proposed rural 
education system ; it might be better to introduce grace years or 
grace terms when they could get rest and instruction rather than 
press everything into a few years of instruction. 

Mr. Draper voiced the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Hall for 
presiding and to the representatives of the Board of Education 
for their presence. 
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RURAL INDUSTRIES AND HANDICRAFTS. 

On Saturday morning, October 13th, 1917, Mr. Henry Wh^son, 
Master of the Art Workers' Guild, and President of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society, presided at the Conference on Rural 
Indust ries and Handicrafts. In his opening address he said : — 

No one can think long or at all deeply on the twin problems 
of industry and agriculture without longing to do something 
1 towards putting an end to the intolerable conditions of the workers 
in each of these two departments of national life. 

To study the history of the industrial revolution, of the 
Enclosure Acts, of the labourers' revolts, of their pitiable agitations 
for some slight alleviation of their grinding poverty, agitations 
which, partially successful in the towns, were suppressed with 
quite Teutonic ferocity by magistrates and employers, the horrors 
of transportation, the hangings, the ejections, and the slow pitiless 
transformation of cheerful husbandmen and independent village 
craftsmen into that hopeless, dumb, patient, marvellously enduring 
being, the modern agricultural labourer, makes one feel that if 
reconstruction is necessary for our national welfare, or our existence 
even, it is a thousand times more necessary as an act of restitution 
to the descendants of the men who were so cruelly wronged by the 
mistaken methods of government and of industry prevailing during 
the greater part of the 19th century. We must never lose sight 
of that fact, for if we keep it in mind it may prove the driving force 
of a peaceful, beneficent revolution which will blot out the horrors 
of the past revolution like a bad dream. It is, besides, well to 
remember that the great industrial revolution of the past three 
years, a revolution still in progress, has made it clear to everyone 
that there is no excuse for low pay, long hours, insanitary conditions, 
or defective housing in any form of industry. The obstacles to 
co-operative production are being surmounted under the pressing 
need for completer co-operation of the whole man-power of the 
nation in still more intensive production and by still more energetic 
attempts to limit individual profit for the good of the community. 
So that if the war should last much longer we may yet see the old, 
cruel, wasteful, selfish, degrading industrial system supplanted 
by a system in which no one man may grow unduly rich by making 
hundreds unduly poor, and the old song— how does it run ? — 
" Rule, Britannia, Britannia rules the slaves," or words to that 
effect— that old song may be quite properly forgotten. 

And as a beginning, we must try to bring about a reorgani- 
sation of the countryside, a reorganisation of agriculture, craft, 
and industry. To prevent hasty criticism .it should be made quite 
clear that we are not out against industry or manufacture or trade. 
We are not out against machinery, but we are out against that 
attitude of mind which has turned all those essentials of real 
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healthy life, the necessities of national production, into instruments 
of human degradation. We are out to remedy a state of things 
which denies to the mass of workers any opportunity of industrial 
initiative, any scope for the exercise of the creative birthright 
which distinguishes the free worker from the slave. 

How are we to do this ? By immediate experiment. We 
learn how to do things not alone by talking about them, but by 
doing them as well. A work of any kind demands first appropriate 
material. v The work and the material impose the technique. 
The work, the material and a technique inspired by passion, 
interest, pride, love, call it what you will, produces workmanship, 
and the flower of workmanship, workmanship as religion, we call 
art. 

Art is nothing but labour done with devotion, and all labour 
is art in process of becoming, so that at this moment more than 
at any other the interests of art and labour are identical. The 
true ministries of art are the ministries of labour and of agriculture. 
The foundations of national life are in the crafts and activities 
of the countryside. These crafts and activities, which the 18th 
and 19th centuries did their best to destroy, cannot of course be 
resuscitated all at once. Nor will the same remedies apply in all 
cases ; each place, each village needs its own special treatment. 
No plan excogitated from above or outside will solve any of the 
difficulties. We need at once a series of regional committees, in 
every district charged to initiate small -*illage societies, inquire 
into the local industries and conditions, and make reports to a 
specially constituted Central Committee. 

Now, when embarking on any new enterprise, it is helpful to 
know what others have done or are doing in like conditions. Here 
the recent action of the French Government will be found no* 
only helpful but inspiring. To me it is electrifying. For what 
department is responsible for the reorganisation of country crafts, 
industries, and agriculture in France ? Not the Ministry of Agri- 
culture nor the Ministry of Trade. Not the Home Office nor the 
Ministry of Commerce — but the Ministry of Fine Arts. And 
why ? With one of those flashes of divine inspiration which 
seems to come only to France, the spokesmen of the movement 
declare boldly that : "In the great social battle which will follow 
the victory of our arms, a battle in which our country will inevitably 
be engaged, Art represents a capital which must be devoted to the 
service of the nation. Henceforth nothing shall be planned without 
her aid, nor carried out without her support." When a nation of 
such indomitable courage, such endurance, such uncomplaining 
patience, such remorseless logic and such vision, makes a vow 
of that kind, there is nothing to which it may not attain. And 
when the ministry follows up that noble pronouncement by the 
establishment of Regional Committees in every centre of industry 
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charged to report on the educational reforms, the artistic and 
technical requirements, the problems of transport, raw material 
prime cost, banking facilities, the possibilities of reviving old and 
planting new crafts and industries in each district, you will not be 
surprised to learn that those reports which have already been 
published are of surpassing interest. 

You may ask how are these committees constituted and 
directed ? They are in the majority of cases presided over by 
artists, craftsmen, architects, or the heads of technical or craft 
schools, and the committees are made up largely of practical crafts- 
men, enlightened industrialists, and educationists in each district. 
Furthermore, over these Regional Committees is set a Central 
Committee attached to the Ministry, composed of the chief artists 
of Paris to the number of 23, all the heads of the crafts and art 
schools, all the. v he,a,ds of the four Salons, the Presidents of the 
various Art and Craft Societies, metropolitan and provincial, the 
Presidents of all the Societies of Architects, while the various 
inspectors of schools, delegates from other Government depart- 
ments concerned, are consultative members. Here are a few 
•suggestions taken from the inaugural speech of M. Dalimier, the 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Fine Arts : — 

All committees call attention to the pressing need for the 
revival of apprenticeship. 

The State must endeavour- 
To interest industry in professional instruction and in arranging 
for the co-operation of industry in educational programmes. 
To prepare courses, professional and technical, with the co- 
operation of groups and trade syndicates. 
That the workshops of every district should serve as pro- 
fessional studios to students of the local schools of art 
and design. 
To arrange with the co-operation of professional and artistic 
groups, for the execution in such workshops of the com- 
positions and designs made by pupils in the art schools. 
'Collaboration of foremen and workers in the practical and 

technical instruction of students in artistic schools. 
To propagandise and arrange conferences with a view to the 
education of workmen's taste. The frequent utilisation of 
lantern lectures, the provision of touring exhibitions of 
new designs. Visits to workshops and factories. Esthetic 
and technical demonstrations on selected works. Com- 
petitions for apprentices. The establishment of travelling 
studentships and resident scholarships in the capital and 
abroad. 
The award of a certificate of professional capacity constituting 
a craft or art diploma. 
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These recommendations are published in a special journal 
provided for the purpose of propaganda — for every technical and 
craft instruction of the most direct and practical kind written 
with a clearness and directness of which only the French seem 
capable. We greatly need such a journal for our propaganda. 

Does all this not suggest that we should adopt some such 
organisation for the revitalising of our own country crafts and for. 
the reform of our agriculture ? 

These committees might in a very short time after getting to 
work obtain much indispensable first-hand knowledge of the 
manifold varieties of needs, the manifold capacities of our country 
districts. They would see what were the special hindrances to 
development — what educational reforms were needed, what new 
facilities were required. They would search out the representatives 
of still lingering crafts and others more prosperous, make arrange- 
ments for linking up those workshops with the various school 
systems, thus securing the best and most practical instruction for 
the pupils and at the same time provide just that additional income 
to the craftsman which might make all the difference between 
prosperity and penury, between happiness and struggle. 

More than three years ago, when treating this same subject, I 
wrote : The three essentials of life are will, energy, and love. 
Where they exist everything that is needful is provided at rthe 
right time and in the right place. As a matter of fact, we should 
not require new expenditure but a wise readjustment of old. The 
ideal means of education exist everywhere in the workshops of 
the countryside and in the towns. The ideal teachers are not 
theorists trained in technical institutes, but life and labour trained 
master workers. In the case of the minor arts of the country, the 
crafts of the fields, hedge carpentry, smith's work, ploughing, 
forestry, hedging, shearing, and the like, these need no buildings, 
other than those existing, little apparatus other than that in actual 
use. The first thing to do is to seek to persuade the local authorities 
in a few places to use their present powers and funds to supplement 
the teaching in the primary and secondary schools by subsidising 
as teachers local craftsmen, estabhshing in the village workshops 
classes to which could be drafted all requiring instruction in their 
chosen craft. After a time all the existing activities, of craft and 
occupation, would be drawn into the educational net, each function- 
ing in its proper place, each shop, each work centre being a busy 
hive of eager and happy workers at every movement, extending 
and intensifying consciousness, drawing in health and strength 
and purpose with every breath. Thus in time each hamlet, village, 
town or haven would become a centre of culture with its own peculiar . 
local flavour, its own special excellence. 

I would lay stress on this aspect of the subject because there 
is a scheme in existence for providing additional secondary instruc- 
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tion all over the country, involving the erection of many new 
buildings, increased staff of teachers and new curricula. But I am 
profoundly convinced that no scheme and no curriculum inspired 
from above and imposed even in skeleton form on the whole country 
will solve the problems before us. Each district has its own needs. 
These can only be met by local experts, advised by local craftsmen. 

But there is another point. In the scheme, secondary instruc- 
tion will be provided, I gather, for eight hours a week. If we add 
up those hours we find that in the course of the year each student 
in constant attendance may receive 320 hours of instruction. That 
is a good deal better than nothing — but 320 hours only means eight 
weeks of 40 hours' work, which is quite insufficient for learning a 
craft or industry of any kind. On the other hand, if this is supple- 
mental, then we need a large staff of highly-skilled craft or occupa- 
tional teachers and a considerable outfit. Moreover, a room 
properly fitted up for carpentry work cannot be used in the next 
few hours for metal work, and the establishment, certainly at first, 
of properly equipped schools would be too costly. The ideal school 
for any trade or craft is the workshop of the man who is making 
his living by that craft, and the French have adopted this principle. 
Is it too much to hope that we may do the same ? 

But before we can get thus far we must rouse the villages and 
the villagers themselves. That is the work of the Rural Organisation 
Council. We must go on forming village societies as Mr. Christopher 
Turnor has suggested, on the lines of Wendy, with which you are 
all familiar. These societies should, of course, be run by the 
villagers themselves with the minimum of outside or " superior " 
direction, and if the Regional Committee, which I hope to see 
established, were in all cases to keep in touch with such societies, 
then we should gradually accumulate a body of information which 
would be most useful in all subsequent activities. There may be 
difficulties ahead, but what of that ? We stand, as an Italian poet 
has said, on the farthest promontory of the ages. Why should we 
consider our shoulders when we are intent to burst open the doors 
of the Impossible? Time and space died yesterday. We are here 
to make a new time and create a new space in which the world 
may blossom into new beauty after the horrible winter of war. 
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A VILLAGE POTTERY— A DEVELOPED INDUSTRY. 

Mrs. G. F. Watts, of the Peasants' Art Guild, read the following 
paper : — 

A VIIXAGE INDUSTRY. 

From the Committee of the Rural Organisation Council, now 
arranging matters for discussion at the Conference on October 12th 
and 13th, I have received a request to describe in such business-like 
detail as I may choose, the origin and development of the industry 
known as " The Potters' Arts Guild," in which I am a worker. Mr. 
Warwick Draper writes of this as " an act of service," which made me 
feel that the request could not be refused, although I am well aware 
that for many reasons the account must be disappointing. Not to be 
tediously apologetic, I will give but one of these many reasons, n amely, 
that the industry came into being under certain favourable conditions, 
which must detract from its use as a typical example. The conditions 
were briefly these — that during the first few years, until 1904, the 
generous encouragement received from Mr. Watts removed all diffi- 
culties in the matter of expenditure, and that later, when he was no 
longer here, the principles he had evolved from his long study of great 
art could still be handed on, and this in close proximity to a collection 
of his work : paintings, drawings and sketches in wax and in plaster, 
besides the use of valuable books and casts accumulated for his use 
during his long life, all of which were at the service of the student. 

The first step. The developed industry for modelling in terra- 
cotta was the natural growth of a class held for some two or three years 
during late autumn and winter months at our own house, where at 
first the very simplest patterns were given as a lesson in the use of clay 
intended to stand the test of the kiln fire. Later on, a simple scheme 
of decorative tiles was prepared to be built into the walls of the chapel 
in the new burial ground for the.parish of Compton (Surrey), a scheme 
that aroused a sufficiently keen interest to draw many old and young 
people together for these evening meetings. 

For this recreative class a certain amount of plant was necessary. 
A primitive potter's wheel was obtained and a small kiln was built 
under the kind supervision of Mr. William De Morgan. I remember 
that when I suggested that I might have difficulty in finding a skilled 
kiln-burner, he told me that in his experience England could always 
supply the. right man. When sought for he was often found close at 
hand, and as capable of good work as any foreign rival. I had heard 
Sir William Richmond pay the same tribute after he had employed 
both British and Italian workmen upon the mosaic in St. Paul's. 

On the completion of the chapel, and while it seemed doubtful in 
the work should be carried on or not, some of the youngest of th 
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members of the village class expressed a wish to make of this modelling 
in terra-cotta a profession for life. " They wished to be artists," they 
said. 

I had noticed how almost painful the latent sense of such an 
aspiration could become, when would-be students-of-art (some of these 
'elderly men) came to Mr. Watts for advice. As he could not recommend 
them to exchange the certainty of the wage gained by their monotonous 
toil for certain starvation as an art student, the disappointment was 
hard to bear ; " they went away sorrowful" — the old words seemed 
to be a fitting description, for within themselves were greater possessions 
than gold, and these were to be buried unused. 

Therefore, to find some work which, while it provided a wage 
would at the same time afford scope for the development of the talent 
of the student, if even to a very small number this satisfaction might 
be given, seemed to be a reasonable consideration. 

That the work was likely to be largely remunerative was never 
promised, but from the first day each lad received a small weekly sum, 
increasing as he became more valuable as a craftsman. 

But before any step could be taken the important consideration 
was how to obtain a manager with practical experience in the treatment 
of clays, who could control the work from a business side, and could 
also keep a firm hand upon the young workers, so as to check the 
slackness of the dilettante habit which the artistic profession tends to 
produce. Fortunately such a man was found, and in 1900 the work 
began, chiefly dependent on the sale of garden pots. Our endeavour 
was to make even common things on good lines and also, through the 
right preparation of our local clay, that we should achieve greater 
durability than is generally found in Italian ware when brought to 
our climate. 

A studio at Limnerslease House was sufficient in those early days 
to accommodate the small number employed, but as the work grew the 
necessary workshops were built with a larger kiln than that which had 
been sufficient for village class work. In the earlier stages the lads all 
came from the immediate neighbourhood, but -any restriction to a 
locality was never contemplated ; therefore, as need arose, boys came 
from a distance. Already the removal of some of the parents from 
these parts had shown a need for the housing and care of the boys, 
therefore, in 1900 a hostel had been built where, under superintendence, 
they were received and lived for many years, until one by one they left 
this hostel to marry and have homes of their own. As self-respect and 
independence of character could not be disregarded, those of the lads 
who lived at the hostel paid for their board, a sum which during the 
first year was partially, and in the second entirely, covered by the wages 

earned at the pottery. „,,„,,. ™ , • , c t. , 

On certain evenings they attended the Godalmmg Technical bchool, 
the Art Master there warmly welcoming pupils to his class, into whose 
daily work his instruction could be carried, and thus a mutual gain was 
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established. Encouraged by the knowledge that I had received many 
valuable principles of form from Mr. Watts, I was designer and teacher 
in the pottery studio, always bearing in mind that the lads must finally 
express themselves in their work. For the evenings that were not 
spent at Godalming, their recreation room at the hostel was used 
variously. During some of the winters it was used chiefly as a gym- 
nasium, the lads subscribing to pay their instructor. On occasions 
lectures were given there, and sometimes amusing social evenings, with 
a play or a concert. 

To return to the practical work at the Pottery, on looking back it 
seems that for soml little time there were serious difficulties to be 
surmounted, as we were dependent upon local brickyards for our supply 
of clay but this difficulty was happily brought to an end by the discovery 
of an excellent vein of clay which runs through our own few acres, and 
the digging, cleaning, and weathering in large clay beds constructed for 
the purpose, besides the process of mixing by horse power, became part 
of the work. The manager considers that this native clay, as now 
prepared here, is of a splendid quality, especially for making large 
pieces of terra-cotta, as it has proved to be very durable. For finer 
modelling of figures or tablets to be placed indoors a white Dorsetshire 
clay was obtained, and also for outdoor use a coarser clay which burns 
a warm grey has to be imported, as the iron in the soil of Surrey produces 
only that which burns to a red colour. 

In 1904 our staff had increased to the number of nineteen, repre- 
sented by the manager, fifteen modellers', and two men and a boy, 
who were employed on the preparation of the clay for the kiln and other 
duties. 

My manager has given me the following note which may be of 
interest, as it gives practical details of the progress of the work : — 

" From 1901 till 1908 the work was self-supporting, but it is only 
fair to add that no rent was paid for the buildings, and no interest 
charged on money expended upon buildings in 1900. 

" In 1908 a difficulty arose, as we awakened to the fact that we 
had been wrong in depending upon one firm for the distribution of our 
goods. Till this was remedied there was a falling off in our sales, so 
much so that in 1911 Mrs. Watts had to put in a further sum (£100) 
to keep the work going. 

"By advertising and by sending specimens of our garden pots 
to the Horticultural Society's Exhibitions our trade began to revive, 
and from 1911 till the outbreak of the War the financial return im- 
proved yearly. In 1908 the buildings and plant were valued and a 
fixed yearly rent arrived at. In all subsequent audits the amount 
of this rent has been written off before showing profits. 

"The accounts are audited annually by Chartered Accountants. 

"On the outbreak of the war our financial position was good, 
and it was decided that the Army allowance to each man should be 
supplemented from the funds of the work, thus making their pay more 
than equal to their usuaTearnings." 
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As our young men left the hostel to be married it was found 
that the majority preferred to make their homes in the neighbouring 
towns rather than in the country. 

This was somewhat of a disappointment, but must be accepted 
as inevitable until great changes have taken place. Easy communica- 
tion between village and town by motor-bus may in the future become 
possible, and the pleasures and interest of country life may become 
better understood. Should the propaganda on child welfare, now so 
actively circulated, be assimilated by the popular mind, perhaps a 
healthy country home will be found to be most desirable. 

Before concluding this rather hurriedly written survey of a work 
with which Mr. Watts must always be identified, I would like to acknow- 
ledge the incentive we both received from the ideals of the Founders 
of the Home Arts and Industries Association — a pioneer association 
in the revival of Handicrafts. My hope is that through the action of 
the Rural Organisation Council, we may arrive at a fuller co-operation 
as between all who work either on the same lines, or for objects that are 
closely allied to these. If this should become possible, reforms would 
follow, fresh energy and new life would be given to the older societies, 
to carry higher and far better than ever before the ideals of the past. 

The aims of this association to which I have alluded were summed 
up some thirty years ago by Sir Walter Besant, and may be now so 
far forgotten that I venture to transcribe them here: — 

i. To train the eyes and fingers of its pupils, thereby not only 
adding to their resources and powers of employment, but increasing 
their value as workmen, and making them more fit to earn a liveli- 
hood in whatever occupation they may adopt. 

So far as it is able to accomplish this, the association supplies what 
is felt to be a serious deficiency in the present system of education 
among our working classes. 

2. To fill up the time of lads and girls, especially at the age when 
they have left school and not taken up a regular trade, by providing 
occupation of a kind that will keep them happily employed at home. 

3. To promote pleasant and sympathetic intercourse beween 
people of all kinds, and to enable the possessors of art knowledge and 
culture to impart their gifts in those who are without either. 

4. To revive the old handicrafts which once flourished in England, 
but which have now almost died out, and to encourage working people, 
also, of all kinds, to take pleasure in making their homes beautiful by 
their own work. 

And of such aims Mr. Watts wrote :— 

" The importance of making the aims and principles of art more 
generally understood cannot be over-estimated. All over the world, 
joy in beauty as an instinct is coming to an end, as in our own country, 
crushed by the wheels of machinery and forgotten in the competition 
for wealth For hopelessly indifferent, if not absolutely antagonistic, 
the English practical mind is to art. Everything that does not present 
the idea of immediate advantage seems to be unpractical. 
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" For this reason I gladly hail the accounts of the ever-increasing 
band of volunteer labourers, endeavouring by all possible means to 
open the eyes and minds of the people to a knowledge of this forgotten 
pleasure. Till the love of beauty is once more alive amongst us, there 
can be little hope for art. It is a universal language — everything we 
use or wear is an expression of it or of the absence of it. The art that 
exists only in pictures or statues is like the religion kept only for Sunday. 
Thought and imagination are the attributes of man alone, and every 
object and every natural combination that can meet his eye will have 
power to foster these great gifts." 

In her commentary upon her own paper, Mrs. Watts mentioned 
that many hundreds of Canadian soldiers from Witley Camp were 
in the habit of coming seven miles to the Picture Gallery of her 
husband's pictures at Compton instead of the cinemas at Guildford. 

Mrs. Joseph King (Hon. Secretary Peasants' Art Guild) 
contributed a paper on " Peasant Arts," extracts from which are 
given below. 

PEASANT HANDICRAFTS. 

The Peasant Art Society — now Peasant Art Guild — has been 
in existence and working for over 20 years, but as we still meet 
with those who object to the word peasant I want in passing to say 
why we hold on to it. To one it savours of affectation or fancy 
dress : to another it suggests nothing more than a depressed and 
semi-articulate agricultural labourer, or, at best, his own gardener ; 
and others assure us that the country girls, both gentle and simple, 
who spin or weave or dye or carve or make country toys in our 
workrooms, are too " superior " to be described as peasant. All of 
which, in a country practically emptied of -peasantry, is perhaps 
natural enough. 

We chose, and keep to the word peasant because it gives a 
desirable atmosphere in which to work, because it points to an 
ideal : but it is prophetic rather than descriptive of present-day 
English fact. We conceive of the peasant as living by and on the 
and, getting the motive and colour of his play, his art, and his festi- 
v als from the same sources as his labour and his bread. We conceive 
of him as reverent and resourceful, blest with energies by no means 
exhausted in his fight with bad seasons, but still running over in 
singing or dancing, or carving nice patterns on the potato bowl 
or the baby's cradle. The English peasant of other days made 
innumerable songs out of the things of his daily life or labour, 
in his own blunt idiom — out of his shearing, lambing, harvesting, 
wassailing, courting and sorrowing : songs of such sweetness, 
pathos or grandeur that a fine musician will travel England over 
to beg an old labouring man, dying in the workhouse, to sing them 
to him. 
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This being so it is plain to see that the quality of the stuff 
of the peasants' life is of first-class importance. 

Ever since the industrial era dawned, all so-called (and wrongly 
called) progressive nations have been making life more and more 
difficult for the people upon whom their lives depend, the bread- 
growers ; but none have done this so systematically as the English. 
Our peasants must in truth have been virile and heroic to quit 
themselves so bravely as fighters, as craftsmen, singers, dancers, 
pageant players, despite the ravages wrought among them by 
the brutalities, tempered by the capricious benevolence, of feudalism, 
by Tudor tyranny, Game Laws, Land Laws, Poor Laws, and 
Enclosure Acts. We cannot wonder looking back along their 
tragic history, that when at last a note of seeming hope sounded 
along the green lanes, only too many of the broken countrymen — 
serfs once more — tramped away towards good money and freedom 
as they thought, among the dark satanic mills. There, in the 
devitalising and exciting atmosphere of factory work and city 
crowds, the countryman lost his force, his energy for personal play, 
blurred his type, and forgot his songs. 

With the few of his kin who stayed behind on the land, life 
went hardly enough. But here and there among the older country 
folk to-day, in their stoicism, their racy speech, their hedgerow 
thrift and humour, their exquisite skill in the arts of thatching, 
hurdling, hedge binding, scything, etc., and aihong the little 
children, before the schools have begun shaping them into uniform 
clerk-hands, we see the gleam and come upon the grit of a once 
great peasantry. 

And now of a sudden the great war, the latest outcome of our 
mechanical-industrial civilisation, has broken upon the world, 
and under our horror-stricken eyes is doing to-day what the slower 
but surer processes of industrialism in peace time would have 
taken a few more generations to accomplish — destroying the youth, 
strength and beauty of the race. But this much good has already 
resulted of the gigantic upheaval, that it has speeded up politics, 
and forestalled our leisurely evolution, by showing even the dullest 
among us that the re-establishment of a peasantry is instantly 
imperative, if we are to live, and live worthily, among the other 
nations. 

Our new peasantry, with whose welfare all here are so deeply 
concerned, will consist of the survivors of centuries of blundering 
or brutal legislation, reinforced by the survivors— or many of the 
survivors — from three years of hell in this war. To these two, 
classes we owe amends for immemorial neglect, and gratitude for 
immeasurable heroism. 

It may be that these men will not come fully into their own — 
some of them will be city-born or have got a bent in earlier days— 
but their children born into the country environment : 
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Nor will such a young peasant want to have his play by proxy, 
demanding tram or train, to carry him to a music hall, where the 
factory hand, too tired for personal play, gapes at the professional 
whom he pays to express his emotions for him. On the contrary, 
true peasant labour, being vital, will certainly blossom in seasonal 
festivity or games, and inspire its own dancing and singing and 
tale-telling, as all good peasant labour has always done. 

In the work of rural reconstruction, the Peasant Art Guild 
should take a serviceable if unpretentious part. We wish it were 
ours to send out missionary teachers of all the traditional country 
crafts and arts. Such teachers, however, are yet to be found among 
our older country folk, and we should be wise to go to school with 
them betimes. 

But certain foundational home-crafts — spinning, weaving and 
dyeing — we can teach and can speak from long experience of their 
value and their influence upon those who master them. 

Perhaps it will be most serviceable if I quickly sketch the 
nature and development of our work. About 25 years ago I 
learned spinning and weaving, and at once wanted to share with 
other women the creative thrill their practice brought me. So I 
taught a few country women to spin or weave things for them- 
selves. Out of this small beginning in my own house grew a weav- 
ing industry where women and girls who needed to earn but could 
not leave home altogether, could work daily. There they were and 
still are employed for seven hours a day. These short hours enable 
them to rid up the home ere they leave and prepare the evening 
meal when they return, nor do they prevent them making their 
own clothes and working in their own gardens. 

In pre-war days the best weavers could earn a simple living 
wage, and all are able substantially to supplement family funds. 
In many cases a fine sense of colour and arrangement has been 
developed and their pleasure and pride in their work is very evident. 
Some have worked with us many years, coming as young girls, 
or staying long enough to weave their own wedding-dresses, or 
sometimes even their babies' pinafores. The weaving industry, 
which is now paying its way, was run at a heavy loss for several 
years. 

Well, this creative work, carried on in a bright, pretty weaving 
house, is a good and pleasant feature in the countryside, but our 
original desire, that of making women in love with the craft and then 
enabling them to create things in and for their own homes, is more 
desirable still. Of this I can speak intimately, for it goes on con- 
stantly under my very eyes. My friend Miss Leith teaches the little 
girls of our village to spin, and they gladly devote their only half- 
holiday to the work. 

One of the older girls has been taught to dye and weave and 
so is able to weave up the children's yarn into dress stuff for them. 
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It is not easy to describe the pride of a little spinner when first 
■she finds she has spun sufficient yarn to knit up into a jersey for 
the small brother, or socks for her father, or even enough for the 
weaver to make into a skirt for her mother, or a dress for herself ! 
The children's parents are keenly interested in their work, nor, 
though some of them are quite poor, is it because of any money 
there may be in it ; for when the children have brought their bit 
of fleece there is no further, question of money at all. The delight 
is all in the skill, the miracle of making all " that " out of the fleece 
of a neighbour's sheep. Indeed they are prouder than if it were 
cloth of gold. 

I have dealt elsewhere with the amazingly beneficent influence 
of the work upon the children, and its stimulating effect upon their 
imaginations. I wish I had space to dwell on this here. I can 
only say I have not in the least exaggerated these in the little 
pamphlet on sale in this room. And now for a few prosaic facts 
about the thrift value of this home industry. Our young village 
weaver has spun and woven herself several dress lengths, and 
of one she noted down for us the cost in money and time. Please 
remember that the stuff produced was a comely, warm homespun, 
of great wearing quality, and every process, to the ultimate scouring, 
a hand process. She spun the yarn in her evenings and odd 
times when she was. not helping her mother, over a period of a few 
weeks. She wove it up on my loom in three days. She paid 6s. 
for the fleece, and 5d. for the soap she used. The whole length 
when ready for the dressmaker had cost her only 7s. Had she 
dyed it instead of using natural colours, it would have cost 3s. more. 

If one of the village children brings her own yarn to be woven 
by this young weaver, she must pay between 10s. and 12s. for the 
weaving, the scouring and shrinking. This with the cost of the 
fleece, 6s., brings the total cost of a good costume length to the 
village girl (her own spinning, mind) to about 18s. You or I, 
buying that same length from these spinners and weavers, in pre- 
war days, would have paid anything from £2 to £3 for it. 

In a community where every girl spins flax for her future house- 
hold linen or wool for present use, a village weaver, or even more 
weavers, can certainly live and thrive. 

The thrift here — for the village spinner and weaver, or even 
for the spinner alone — is very apparent. And so also is the increase 
of personal dignity in the girl who wears these simple, durable stuffs 
of her own creation. 

Our Peasant Art toys are not only models of traditional rural 
English life, but also prophecies of a merrier England yet to be. 
They give delight to their makers and those who play with them. 
Already many nerve-sick soldiers have been greatly helped by 
learning the craft and building up. a kindly little world undevastated 
by war. Village children are also at work upon them, and some 
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have already designed their own models. Given a rooted peasantry 
one sees in this a delightful supplementary home industry for 
winter time, when there is less doing out of doors. 

And now one last word about the spinning and weaving. 
It would seem that one good art brings in all the others. The 
little girls who spin have grown so to love fairy tales that nothing 
less than a lending library of these will satisfy them ! They have 
also written and acted fairy plays ; and also, be it said, in a village 
innocent neither of grambphone or ragtimes, they and their brothers 
will gather together at any possible hour to sing the folk songs or 
dance the old country dances : and actually supported a British 
prisoner in Germany for seven months on the gate money of a 
little play performed by them in their quaint barnlike spinning 
room. 

Now what is being done in our little corner of England can 
well be done elsewhere. In the best sense; : and though there is 
no actual money making in it, it does pay, for, it ma$&ffir happiness 
and goodness, and it is part of the tl«Ht7r-not,,the' ( Gulf hoarding,' 
kind of thrift — but the happy and ( fruitful usage o£ odd time and 
material which has always been characteristic of the best personal 
life. To give a girl the use of her hands is to bring a disinherited 
princess back into ber rightful kingdom. Also it awakens in her 
a simple good taste. In an age of shoddy vulgar show the little 
village spinners are dreaming of a homespun grandeur for which 
only the neighbour's sheep, the lichen or heather tip from the 
common at their doors and their own busy hands are innocently 
accountable. 

The experience of many years has convinced us that hand- 
work has two sorts of worth — the one utilitarian, manifested in 
visible, measurable things : the other invisible and mystic and no 
more to be seen, weighed or measured than the soul where it works 
its evident miracle. 

Mr. Bernard Gibson, of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, spoke of the fascination of the two papers and the 
indebtedness of the Conference to the readers. He alluded to Mr. 
Watts's work at St. Botolph's, which he advised members to visit, 
and gave personal reminiscences of the delight in handling rural 
implements. 

Dr. Grevhxe MacDonau), Chairman of the Committee of the 
Peasants' Art Guild, said the " Merrie England " we spoke about 
had practically been lost ; it was a sad enough place now despite 
all the industrial magnificence. One of the most remarkable 
sayings of William Blake was : "A man becomes what he beholds." 
We found this everywhere, and the restoration of handicrafts was 
the more important because the peasant, with the improvement 
in his position brought about by legislation, was in danger of being 
thrust more and more into mechanical means of livelihood. He 
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was in a real danger of becoming more and more a mere machine 
himself. It was the shame of this country that it had driven so 
many men into being machines rather than men. Man must have 
the opportunity of engaging in creative work : only so could life 
be worth the living. 

Miss Drew said there was considerable difficulty in getting 
information about these things. They wanted a magazine which 
would tell village people about them and about their possibilities. 
It should be something virile and tuned to the needs of village life. 

Mrs. Branford thought the resuscitation of the Vineyard, 
which used to be published by the Peasants' Arts Guild, might 
meet the difficulty, if added to it were reports of what has been 
actually done and suggestions for extending these experiments. 
She hoped the Rural Organisation Council would consider the 
many valuable suggestions of the Chairman's speech and the way 
in which they could be acted upon. 

Mr. Warwick Draper, Vice-Chairman of the Rural Organisa- 
tion Council and also of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, read the following paper :— 

VIU,AGE SETTLEMENTS FOR DISABLED 
SERVICE MEN. 

In Mommsen's wonderful narrative of the Roman Republic we 
read that " Hand in hand with the efforts to guard against the ascend- 
ancy of capital went the endeavours to bring back agriculture to the 
path which was most advantageous for the commonwealth." So 
far does history repeat her cycles of human effort that, with due 
allowance for modern variations and inventions, it is wise to watch 
the past. In those pages which tell of the agrarian proposals of Julius 
Caesar, stamped with " moderation, honesty and solidity," there is 
much that can guide to-day. 

The business of our Rural Organisation Council is to help in 
raising and vitalising the conditions of rural life in these islands which 
our soldiers and sailors will have rescued from a horrible catastrophe. 
The restoration of a busy and contented peasantry to England, Scot- 
land and Wales (not forgetting what the genius of a few has lately 
done for Ireland) will be a precious achievement in all ways — humane, 
economic, natural. 

In particular, can we contemplate with any equanimity the 
prospect of our villages saddened by the presence of maimed or nerve- 
shaken Army and Navy pensioners, their bodies damaged in the awful 
warfare, their souls weary with frustration of normal hopes and energies ? 
What can be done ? 

After three years of war we are just realising what is meant by 
the discharge of these disabled men — some of them husbands and 
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fathers, many of them youths in all but experience, of horror ; many 
(apart from those permanently crippled) likely to be taken back into 
their former trades and situations, but large numbers without that 
prospect, wistful to know what might follow such return to health 
as they may gain, or (to confess the truth) slack and cursed with the 
poor competence of a small pension. Many of these are perhaps 
incurably urban in their outlook and desires, but many may know 
or have recently learned something of the vigour and liberty of country- 
life, and have seen in Belgium or France phases of land tillage and rural 
industry little realised in England. And who of us does not know 
the healing and restful medicine of country air and quiet ? 

Further, side by side with the inevitable emigration to the Oversea 
Dominions which the close of war will bring, how desirable it is to 
keep some of our best folk, men and women, for happy mating, by 
offering them reasonable and just prospects of livelihood on the land- 
The big needs are a country-bred race and secure supplies of national 
food. It appears, then, to be wise to associate the restoration of 
disabled soldiers and sailors to health of mind and body with their 
settlement in villages and on the land. And if, in the course of time, 
as a kind of natural result from careful foundations, there shall arise 
a fabric of small self -supplying village communities where local indus- 
tries and handicrafts shall be pursued on sound and just lines, the 
effort will have a durable consequence. 

A private group of fellow-workers* who have been giving long and 
diligent deliberation to this problem, assent to my offering this brief 
suggestion of what we are now offering for consideration in certain 
Government quarters. 

" Healing and restoration after certain types of disablement is a 
slow and tedious process, demanding patience and faith. The training 
for a new trade or profession, or for some modification of the old, is 
also a slow process. It seems therefore a matter of common sense and 
humanity to carry on the two together, and to provide for each man 
who needs it such a system of curative treatment, combined with 
manual or mental training, as will cure his disabilities, develop his 
natural gifts and best equip him to become, as far as possible and at 
the earliest possible date, a self-supporting citizen." 

* The Committee are as follows : — 

Major Sir Robert Armstrong- Ladv Grogan. 

Jones, R.A.M.C. W. Cecil Harris. 

Major E. A. Belcher. Prof. W. R. Letheby. 

Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. Egbert C. Morland, M.D. 

Noel Buxton, M.P. Alfred H. Possell. 

Warwick Draper. Fred Rowntree. 

R. Fortescue Fox, M.D. Sir Walter H. Savage, M.D. 
Captain Wilfred Trotter, R.A.M.C. 

Hon. Sec. : Miss Hilda Fox, 36, Devonshire Place, W., to whom 
inquiries and offers of service, land, or money may be made. 
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There is weighty medical endorsement, based on experience, for 
the view that this association of the curative treatment of a large 
number of disabled and delicate men with their vocational training 
in the crafts and industries which are attached to rural and village 
life, has itself a medical value. A criticism which is friendly and well 
meant suggests that it would be hard to place numbers of wounded 
and disabled men together after they leave hospital. But common 
suffering is found to have redemptive sanctions of fellowship, and the 
necessity of the case requires a degree of concentration, the disad- 
vantages of which will probably be more than counteracted by certain 
elements of this particular proposal. A site should be chosen where 
every influence will be beneficial to health of mind and body, and here 
the men will have, not only comradeship and friendly competition in 
their physical and mental progress, but an association with real home 
life. Such an environment will probably be more favourable to the 
health and morale of the wounded man than his life in an isolated home, 
where he can rarely receive such scientific treatment and training, 
or live in a social atmosphere so helpful and encouraging. 

We believe the following to be the main features for a wise 
scheme : — 

Medically, it is essential that all the circumstances and surroundings 
of the settlement— such as situation and climate — shall be favourable to 
health. Town areas are therefore undesirable, as also flat or damp 
country. For the best result, surroundings of natural beauty and 
tranquillity are necessary. If it proves most desirable to settle near 
an existing town, these features must still be secured. In any case 
fertility of soil and convenience of transport must be regarded, together 
with ready opportunity for such public services as water and electricity 
or gas. 

The State or private beneficence might offer an area of one square 
mile (640 acres), suitable for a training centre of (say) 1,000 disabled 
men at a time, that being an economical medical unit. Of these perhaps 
two-thirds will study agriculture and allied subjects, the rest handi- 
crafts and business subjects. A certain proportion as they pass through 
will become desirous of settling permanently on the land or in villages 
with their families, and ultimately about 200 ex-Service men might 
make their homes on the estate, involving a population of about nine 
hundred. The others — ex hypothesii men of fine physique — will 
go out well trained to become the peasantry and yeomen of a new 
England. If less acres are taken to begin with, the farms and small- 
holdings may have to be reduced, but this would be regrettable. 

There may be some generous and public-spirited offer of a suitable 
site free of charge, as was the case with the Belgian Military Institute 
of Re-education at Vernon in France (about 880 acres), where some 
1,300 men are under training at one time, and the entire capital 
cost of installation has been repaid out of the products of the men. 

The Duration of Treatment and Training will naturally vary 
according to circumstances, but will in no case be less than three months. 
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The hours of work will be prescribed according to the capacity of each 

individual, and will include an hour or so a day for medical treatment, 

so long as this is needed. 

The following are the Types of Cases most likely to benefit by such 

a scheme of combined treatment and training : — 

(i) Men suffering from shell-shock, neurasthenia and de- 
pression ; 

(2) Men crippled by wounds or by stiff and wasted joints or 
muscles ; 

(3) Men who have suffered amputation; and 

(4) Certain cases recovering from malaria or other fevers, or 
delicate men for whom' a country life is prescribed. 

Incurable cases, that is to say, men who cannot reasonably be 
expected to recover any real capacity for work, will not be received. 
In deference to opinion, it is probably better to have separate cure- 
centres for consumption cases. 

It seems important to ensure the mixture of all kinds of curable 
disability and disablement, the patients not to be arranged in groups 
according to the form of disability from which they suffer (e.g., (1) 
mental shock, (2) neurasthenia, (3) paralysis, (4) amputation, (5) 
wounded limbs, and so on), but to live, work and be treated together, 
the more severe with the slighter cases. This admixture of cases is 
definitely urged as being preferable to segregation into separate special 
institutions, for reasons true not only of infective and physical 
disease, but also of abnormal, nervous and mental conditions. 

In order to provide scope in both studies and trades for each man's 
individuality and tastes there should be as large a number of work- 
shops and classes as possible, and expert advice and experience declare 
that to produce the best results these should be small in size. The 
■community should (so far as possible) supply its own wants, lay out 
its own land and build its own houses, a speciality being made of open- 
air and agricultural pursuits. 

Practical training classes might be selected in the following 
subjects : — 

B. C. 

Building and Masonry. 
in all branches. 

Carpentry and Joinery. 

Turnery and inlaid wood- 
work. 

Baking and Confectionery. 

Shoemaking. 

Tailoring. 

Weaving. 

Saddlery. 

Small Metal Trades. 

Printing. 

Pottery. 
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Dairy-work. 
Market-gardening. 
Farming. 
Fruit-growing. 
Arboriculture. 
Forestry. 
Poultry-keeping. 
Bee-keeping. 
Smithy-work. 
Wheel-making. 



Drawing and Design 

Typewriting. 

Shorthand. 

Book-keeping. 

Modelling. 

Music. 
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The three main considerations in the Selection of a Trade or Class 
are: — (i) Medical; (2) the man's tastes and natural abilities; (3) 
the likelihood of financial success. Upon arrival each man should go 
before a Committee consisting of experts in (1) physical orthopaedics, 
neurasthenia and general medicine;' (2) education, or (3) technical 
education ; (4) trade — who should give him their best advice upon 
the selection of an occupation. Each case must be considered upon 
its own merits, so that, as far as possible, some work may be found 
for every man which will aid his physical recovery, occupy his mind 
and bring out his latent talents, and provide a safe investment for 
the future. His progress and attainments will be carefully watched 
and noted. 

With regard to the serious and complex question of the Principles 
of Production and Distribution, the present sincere desire for industrial 
reform, widely and deeply felt, suggests that some experiments in this 
direction might be tried, which would be of value in the future. Th e 
conditions for such experiments are good as the men are hot able- 
bodied, and therefore at first business principles are not strictly applic- 
able, although economic soundness must be an aim and should be a 
natural result. It is especially desirable to eliminate compulsory 
features from the scheme and to secure representation of the men 
themselves in the administration and direction of the Settlement. 

Factories will doubtless remain in certain industries. But 
there is a growing reaction against the universal recourse to the fac- 
tory system, with its specialisation of labour, speeding-up and lack of 
personal relationships. There is in many quarters a desire to return 
to a modified form of the old craft guilds, in which a man may learn 
to create for himself the articles which he uses, and not wholly spend 
his life in performing some mechanical and deadening process. The 
workshops of the proposed community must aim at high conditions 
of work, whereby articles are well and heartily made, and to attain 
this it seems desirable that the producers shall have some share and 
interest in the things which they have produced, associated as far 
as possible in self-governing workshops. Some system for the 
collection and distribution of the articles produced should be pro- 
vided on co-operative or partnership lines, taking advantage of the 
facilities provided by motor transport and the development of the 
country carrier. 

For the scheme proposed, there will be required : — 

(a) Medical Block for daily treatment. This will consist of depart- 
ments for Electrical Treatment, Massage, Remedial Baths (Whirlpool 
baths, douches, the sedative pool bath, etc.), Mechanical Treatment, 
Physical Exercises, and Measurements and Records. 

(b) Technical Education in the Crafts and Arts. There will be 
selected workshops and classes, for curative as well as educational 
purposes. 
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(c) Agricultural and Horticultural Schools. Space will be set apart 
for practical work, and class rooms and laboratories for theoretical 
work. 

(d) Huts for sleeping accommodation, to house those who come 
only for treatment and training. 

(E) About ioo Cottage Holdings (i£ to 2 acres) for those of the 
men who desire to settle on the land with their families. 

(tf) Eight Farms of 36 acres, for teaching and residence. 

(g) Twelve Small Holdings of 5 acres. 

(h) A Central Institute for concerts, entertainments and meetings, 
with club, reading and refreshment rooms, etc., attached. A Hostel 
for visitors might be included. 

The questions as to Church, School, and Public-house will naturally 
depend upon the site chosen, and on the policy of the Board of Education 
as to the School. 

One of the most important features of" the scheme is the Home 
Life within it. On receiving his discharge from the Army, a man's 
first thought is usually to get away from barracks life and to return 
to his family, and this very natural and right desire often militates 
against further training, training being usually carried on in institutions 
in towns. I^irge numbers of young unmarried men may be available, 
and willing to embark on a new home — and marry. 

Further, it is probable that many married men, if they could have 
their wives and children living with them, would happily settle down 
to a prolonged period of training, extending over months or even 
years. The suggestion therefore is that cottages should be provided as 
homes. Any patient during his course would be free to apply to the 
Committee for the use of a cottage for himself and bis family, and 
it might well be that the privilege of occupying one of these could be 
dependent upon good work and good conduct, as well as upon suit- 
ability. Some of the families would only be there for a time ; others 
would stay permanently and form the nucleus of a new village. In 
either case lie presence of home life within the Training Centre would 
be a strength to it in many ways. 

The selection of the right Staff and Personnel is one of the most 
vital issues. The staff will be chosen by the Committee for their 
personal qualities as well as for their skill in some particular form of 
work. It is essential to secure persons of sympathy, discernment 
and enthusiasm, from whatever class they are drawn, and whatever 
position they may occupy. Many will be ex-Service men themselves. 

As regards discipline, the residents themselves should co-operate 
with them in the administration of the place, and it is to be hoped 
that the flavour of Army discipline, however necessary for warfare, 
can be dropped. The men will not want it. 

The Selection of Cases from amongthe applicants will require careful 
consideration, both on medical and social grounds. Only m*i who are 
likely to benefit will be accepted. 
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The Cost of the Scheme will of course be heavy, but the War has 
taught unanticipated lessons in the use of large sums of money. It 
will be economical, if rich results can be obtained, to avoid a heavy 
outlay on too small or too temporary an experiment. It is a case 
where substantial grants in aid might be given by the State for those 
who have suffered for the State. 

The questions of Rents for cottages and Contributions from soldiers 
and sailors, who would be receiving allowances from the Government 
during training as for full disablement, and would be drawing varied 
pensions, must be considered when the Committee have been enabled 
to gauge the relative help which the scheme may expect from State aid 
and public or private beneficence. The probable permanent results 
of the Scheme are integral parts of it, calculated to be a solid contribu- 
tion to the social economy of the State. 

It will restore thousands of strong men to sanity of body and 
mind, and train most of them as cultivators of the land and crafts- 
men. 

Mr. Ctjuin regretted that this subject had been brought in 

so late on the programme, especially as it was the one subject 

which brought the Rural Organisation Council into being. The 

proposals brought them down at once to actual facts and conditions, 

and they must heed the warning of Major Hills that if they were 

not careful the demobilisation would catch them with their schemes 

still unmatured. Amid all the varied schemes for disabled soldiers 

it was refreshing to meet with one with its details worked out by 

men who knew what they were talking about. They would all 

wish God-speed to Mr. Draper and his colleagues in the work they 

were undertaking. 

* * * * 

Mr. Henry R. Aldridge urged that it was well to come to 
a practical decision on the matters they had been discussing. The 
Conference should deal with the resolution remitted from the 
February Conference, which he had now the pleasure of moving, 
with slight changes arrived at in conference with other members, 
and which now read : — 

That, in view of the fact that the development of social amenities 
in rural life must depend largely on the provision of adequate 
capital to build, adapt, and equip village centres for the 
development of village handicrafts and social gatherings and 
amusements, this Conference is of opinion that legislation 
should be passed on the lines of the Free Libraries Acts 
enabling County, District, or Parish Councils to erect, adapt 
and maintain such village centres, and, provided that the 
State pays one-half of the cost of construction, adaptation, 
and maintenance, the Local Government Board should be 
empowered — if petitioned by a substantial number of the 
inhabitants of a district — to require the appropriate local 
authority to provide such village centres. 
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Further, this Conference, recognising that organised centres 
of recreation for groups of villages can in many cases best be 
provided at suitable village centres or in small country 
towns, urges that local authorities should be empowered to 
provide or co-operate in the provision of inter-village and 
other traffic facilities. 

In a spirited speech, he appealed to the Conference not to be afraid 
of doing things. He was tired of people who were afraid. He was 
told there was no money for such things, and some of his friends 
were ready to quote every argument against the proposal. I^et 
them leave the opposition to the opponents ; there were always 
people who would put that case : plenty of " dug-outs " who 
opposed them before the war and were ready to oppose again. 
Let them give the villagers some rights. He was tired of village 
philanthropy : let them tell squire and parson and labourer that 
this was a good thing and it had got to be done. If labourers' 
wages were not sufficient, then they must be raised. Mr. Draper 
wished to move an amendment combining the halls with the 
schools. He would not oppose this, but he did not want the school 
coming in everywhere like garlic in an Italian dish. 

Mr. Joseph Crouch seconded. 

Mr. Draper asked for the insertion of the following words 
after the words " equip village centres " : — " which, associated 
with better and continued education, will further." 

Mr. Ai4>ridge accepted the amendment, and the resolution so 
amended was carried. 

Mr. AivDRTOGE moved that the Council be asked to send a 
deputation on the subject to the Prime Minister and the President 
of the Board of Education. This was the practical outcome of the 
Conference. Again he would say he was tired of timorous apologetic 
people. Did the Trade Unions go on deputation in an apologetic 
spirit ? No ; they knew what they wanted and they demanded it. 
If this thing was good, let them demand it. 

Mrs. Eve raised the question of voting. Many of those present 
were visitors and not delegates. 

Mr. Ctjlpin said it would be a pity to divide the Conference on 
such a resolution. If the Rural Organisation Council thought 
desirable, they could send the deputation, but in view of the evident 
division of opinion in the Conference and the impossibility of an 
unanimous vote, he asked Mr. Aldridge to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. Aldridge reluctantly agreed to do so. 

The following resolution was moved by Mrs. Whaiamson, 
seconded by Mr. Sungsby Tanner, and unanimously adopted : — 

That this Conference, being of opinion that the re-vitalising of 
rural life can be largely effected by the corporate efforts of 
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the villagers themselves, requests the Rural Organisation 
Council to consider to what extent and in what directions the 
Council may, by co-operation with constituent Societies or 
otherwise, most effectively assist in the formation and co- 
ordination of village Societies. 

Mr. Draper expressed the thanks of the delegates to Mr. 
Aldridge, Mr. Chubb, Mr. Culpin, and Mr. Spooner, who had 
organised the Conference and Exhibition, and to Mr. Henry Wilson 
for presiding. 

The Conference then closed. 

Exhibition. 

A small exhibition was arranged by Mr. Charles Spooner, 
F.R.I.B.A.., in connection with the Conference, illustrating (a) village 
halls, (b) village planning, (c) the aspect and romance of the English 
village, and (d) some examples of country handicrafts. Although 
there are a good many village halls in existence, it proved not easy 
to find many illustrations, but possibly the few that could be col- 
lected served the purpose sufficiently. Three of those exhibited 
were large and complete village institutes, with hall, play-rooms, 
billiards-rooms, library, committee rooms, miniature rifle range, 
skittle alley, &c. ; one at'Kemsing, Kent, by Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, 
F.R.I.B.A., one at Nettlebed by the late Mr. Mallows, one at 
Bromley, in Kent, by Messrs. Ernest Newton, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
•and Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Ernest Newton also lent drawings 
of a small and inexpensive village hall designed with all the charm 
that those who know his work would expect to find. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., lent drawings and photographs 
of a well-designed medium-sized village institute at Itton. 

Messrs. Ernest Barnsley and Norman Jewson sent both a plan and 
photograph of the delightful little hall they built at Sapperton, in 
Gloucestershire, in which they have adhered to the traditional forms 
of building in that place, and, in addition to this hall, have provided 
a small games-room and reading-room over. 

Mr. Charles Spooner, F.R.I.B.A., lent photographs of a village 
hall at Westmill, in Hertfordshire, which was originally a barn. 
The plan shows how it was altered and adapted to give a good hall 
with club-room, service-room and reading-room, and committee- 
room over the latter. 

The School of Architecture of Liverpool University lent a 
most interesting plan of the village of Milton Abbas, in Dorsetshire, 
a village planned in the 18th century, showing the church and 
almshouses in the middle of the single street, with cottages down 
either side and a large chestnut tree between each cottage. An 
interesting thing is that these cottages are all to the same design, or, 
in other words, " standard cottages " ; small photographs of the 
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village showed the charm and fine character of the place. Each 
cottage has a good garden at the back and allotments adjoin the 
gardens on one side and spread out beyond the village to the N.E., 
the whole being surrounded by a belt of trees. Other plans, illus- 
trating village and small town-planning, were lent by Liverpool 
University, and by the Garden Cities' Association, together with 
photographs of some which have been built in recent years. 

Mr. F. 1,. Griggs kindly lent eight of his beautiful drawings, 
which well illustrated the romance and beauty of our villages in 
different parts of the country, and Mr. C. Spooner lent a dozen 
photographs of interesting and beavitiful Somerset villages nestling 
around the south and west of the Quantock Hills. The Peasants' 
Arts Society kindly lent examples of the various things they make 
at Witley and Haslemere, in Surrey, including some toys, all of 
which were of great interest and beauty ; and " The Peasant Shop," 
Devonshire Street, Holborn, lent several examples of the potters' 
craft, the work of a country potter in Devon, good both in form and 
colour, which showed that the artist still survives in the country 
workman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Branford and Miss Cross, of King's Langley, 
sent a very interesting series of illustrations of Regional Survey 
work as a basis of education, which were explained by Mr. Branford 
and Miss Mabel Barker (Miss Cross's assistant) on Saturday afternoon 
to a number of members of the Conference. 

Mr. Branford's " Survey of Aberystwyth and its Region " was 
historical and geographical, and he showed the principles on which 
the Regional Survey system might be based so as to help the student 
towards gaining a synthetic grasp of his region in its past history 
and present condition as a basis for future developments. 

Miss Barker showed a careful survey of the neighbourhood of 
King's Iyangley by the children of the Priory School, made under 
her guidance. The survey included botany and geology, a survey 
of the roads system, studies of the canal, springs and railway lines 
of the cultivated area, of the public-houses, of churches and public 
buildings, and so on. Each child specialises for a time on one 
aspect, the result is posted and constitutes a survey of the region 
always growing towards completion. By this method^of training 
the children gradually come to know their neighbourhood in its 
variety and detail, and the ordinary school subjects are saved from 
abstractions by being related to the local facts. 
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